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EARLY EDUCATION. 


[The following article it will be perceived, is, in some re- 
spects, explanatory of others which appeared in preceding 
numbers of our work. It may contribute to a clear understand- 
ing of the writer’s views, were our readers to revert to those 
articles, and reperuse them previous to reading the present. 
The sentiments of our contributor are such, we think, as must 
commend themselves to the attention of all who take an interest 
in the subject of mental cultivation, in its most important de- 
partments. We would take the liberty of soliciting the particu- 
lar attention of parents, and of the teachers of childhood, to the 
principles developed in this essay. The whole subject of early 
education is, we doubt, but little understood because little ob- 
served. The mind of infancy is too often depressed and degra- 
ded by imperfect and low conceptions of its original worth and 
latent energies ; and even when most assiduously cultivated, it 
is not unfrequently distorted and abused by being subjected to 
a discipline altogether unworthy of it, and tending to impair its 
native force, and to divest it of the ennobling consciousness of 
its freedom, and of rational and inspiring hopes of unlimited 
progress in its action. 

The religious impressions of early childhood are seldom 
those which the zealous parent is most anxious to produce. The 
little being who is subjected too often to the process of arbitra- 
ry injunctions and theoretic inculcation, through the medium of 
a catechism, or the lessons of one who speaks from the experi- 
ence perhaps derived from half a century’s acquaintance with 
evil without and within, has but little sympathy with what he is 
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taught, and probably as little understanding of it. He finds his 
religion in the benign arrangements for his happiness which he 
reads ; without prompting, in the cheering light, in the serenity 
of heaven, in the vastness and grandeur of the firmament, and 
in the looks of love which are ever beaming on him from the 
human face, and in the wondrous thought of the great invisible 
Being, like his own mind, who has given him his life, and all its 
happy accompaniments. He has never broken the great law of 
love ; and in the silent but eloquent purity and tenderness of 
his own example, he manifests himself possessed of perhaps the 
qualification of a higher moral character than has been attained 
by his teacher. 

The human mind, instructers should never forget, is not a 
material something, thrown down before them to be moulded 
and fashioned by a routine of mechanical operations. It is an 
intelligent and voluntary agent, entitled to the free use of all its 
powers, and capable to a great extent, from its very constitu- 
tion of at once choosing its own path, and shedding no slight 
proportion of the light which is to guide it. 

The thoughts expressed in the following article, however, 
do more justice to this subject that it can receive within the 
limits of an introductory paragraph ; and we present them to 
our readers in the full expectation that their truth and value 
will be deeply felt.] 


Epvcation is essentially the work of the individual ; and the 
most that those around him can do, is to assist him. It is the 
result of a reciprocal action,—the human mind on one side, 
and the external world on the other. 

In the phrase, external world, is here included not only the 
material universe, but the providence of God. Whatever does 
not originate in the individual, is the external world to him. 

The first agency of the external world, in regard to the hu- 
man mind, is, in creating its relation to space. The body 
determines what portion of the universe shall be first explored 
by the soul; and the difference in cast of character, which is 
productive of so much that interestiug in human life, may de- 
rive its origin from each individual’s thus setting out from a 
different portion of the universe. It is not improbable that all 
the involuntary and original differences of intellect, in regard to 
degree, as well as characteristics, may be traced to physical 
organization, Difference of organization necessarily induces 
diversity of mental action. Sometimes sight is denied ; and 
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Brown has expressed in a very lively manner the difference 
such a deprivation, if universal, would make in some of the sci- 
ences. The colours and forms of nature in vain surround the 
blind. And there are, no doubt, physical deficiencies shutting 
up the mind in certain corresponding departments, which are 
quite as important as deficiency of sight but not obvious by 
any external sign. 

The physical organization is therefore to be considered, in 
the science of education ; and in no department of education, 
can so much assistance be given asin this. Nature does a 
great «i before the age of reflection. The appetites are keen ; 
but thy mind is also impressible : and it is as common, perhaps, 
to see «si!dren absorbed in play, till they forget the claims of 
the body, as to be absorbed in gratifications of the appetite, till 
they cease to be observing and curious. In both cases, when 
they occur, a dissatisfied state is produced, and the’ parents’ af- 
fection and care come to the aid of helplessness. A mother’s 
instinct does a great deal in finding out the peculiarities of con- 
stitution, and managing them according to the exigencies of the 
case. But the mother’s instinct may be aided by reasoning ; 
and, moreover, all assistance is vain, unless the individual is led 
to take up the subject for himself. 

A child should have the mental advantages of temperance 
early pointed out to him, and be made to feel his responsibilities 
upon the point of preserving pure and uncontaminated the body 
God has given him. We must know all our avenues with the 
universe, in order that we may keep all open. If itis not given 
us to determine our relation to space in the first instance, or 
our degree of communication with the universe, yet we are free 
to be true or false to the elevation on which we are placed, and 
it is ours to preserve for our mind the free range which God 
has intended for it. 

And it is not only necessary that we should form a due esti- 
mate of our own powers, in order to hold ourselves up to the 
exertion of which we are capable, but also in order to remit ex- 
ertion, when the nerves and the vital spirits give the sign. Men- 
tal action often so disorders the organization by which the in- 
dividual hangs upon the present system, that it ceases altogeth- 
er. The frequent instances of insanity and idiocy from intense 
study, should produce caution and watchfulness. There are 
doubtless many near approaches to these states in persons, who 
are not considered insane, and these persons perhaps are more 
miserable and dangerous than those who are obviously insane ; 
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for in lucid intervals they lament the mistakes they are not re- 
sponsible for, besides inflicting misery upon others who do not 
understand their condition. Much of partial insanity, as well 
as complete insanity, is doubtless occasioned by intemperate 
mental exertion We should remember that when either pro- 
ceeds from this cause, it is not only our misfortune, but, (and 
especially if we have been forewarned of it,) our fault. God 
has given us a physical organization, and brought the spirit in- 
to circumscription of it. He has saidto the tide of mind as 
to the tide of ocean, ‘hitherto shalt thou come and no farther,’ 
and though we may disobey the command we shall not gain. 
When the boundary line is carried away, there will be chaos 
in one case as in the other. God was the author of both body 
and mind, and certainly has united them, for the welfare of the 
better part ; and has enjoined their tranquil association in the 
command ‘be sober.’ It is a vice to ‘ get drunk with the wine 
of immortality,’ for it makes us forget the claims of the body ; 
though obviously it is not so degrading a vice, as that inebria- 
tion which makes us forget the claims of the spirit. Friends 
and teachers may do a great deal in making all this obvious 
to the mind of their pupil; but after all it is himself that 
must do what is to be done. We cannot be temperate and 
wise for our pupil—love him as we may. He must perceive 
the effect of mental action upon his physical organization, and 
the signs by which he is to know when the landmarks are ap- 
proached. He must know the limits of his power in order to 
be made sensible of the extent of his power, his consequent re- 
sponsibility, and also where his responsibility ends. 

We have spoken of an action of the external world, which 
commences prior to mental action. We will now proceed to 
that which answers to the touch of spirit. 

Attention, (always an individual act,) is a characteristic of 
spirit as contradistinguished from matter. It brings the indi- 
vidual into a constantly extending contact with the external 
world, which developes its hidden laws, and reveals its beauty 
to aspirit kindred in nature to the creating Mind; until the 
whole intellect is science, and the whole movement is taste. 

To direct this power of attention and to neutralize whatever 
would interfere with it, is an office of education. It can hard- 
ly be said to depend on education for its first impulse. That is 
derived from within, or, to speak more correctly, immediately 
from the Creator. 
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As in the moral nature, there is, in the first place, innocence 
—which almost deserves the name of an active impulse to good- 
ness—given by the Creator at the beginning, while progress 
in goodness is made the act of the individual, being only given 
to ardent desire, or in other words to prayer ; so is it in the 
intellectual nature. The firet impulse of attention is given by 
the Creator—it is the birth of the mind,—while the progress 
depends on exertion. And assistance may be given to the child, 
in that period of aimless curiosity and activity which finds its 
end, for the time being, because its delight, in acting. 

Did life always place individuals in situations as strikingly 
interesting as it does in some instances, there would be little 
need of any rules upon this subject, laid down in books. Ex- 
perience, or even observation of some of the more interesting 
relations in which Luman beings stand to each other, will often 
produce the consciousness of innate power. If this conscicus- 
ness is produced in the days of purity, assistance from any 
minds below.the supreme Mind, will hardly be needed. 

But situations, early in life, are not always strikingly interest- 
ing. It becomes, then, the duty of those around children to 
meet attention with what may 

——‘ wake an echo in the soul 

Which cannot sleep again.’ 
Here, however, a caution must be suggested. The action of 
human beings upon human beings, is not like the action of ma- 
terial nature, always happy. Material nature moves by the 
divine will, and if the receptive mind means well, there is al- 
ways a benefit. Men act often with a will at variance from the 
divine, and may therefore do harm. There are guards, it is 
true, against doing harm ; conscience in the one case, and self- 
respect in the other : but, that providence does not always neu- 
tralize the harm done, is evident both from observation and 
revelation. God, according to Moses’ report, visits the sins of 
the fathers upon the children to a third and fourth generation ; 
and the history of the oriental nations, of the Roman Catholic 
Church, and indeed the state of the whole world bears witness 
to ‘what man has made of man.’ 

Perhaps nothing would quicken attention so vitally, as to 
bring the mind to observe itself, as an object, very early. But 
the mind cannot be said to have any existence, independently of 
its relations ; and of its numerous relations which are to be se- 
lected? The answer to this question is easy ; the most impor- 
tant of its relations, is, at the same time the simplest, its rela- 
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tion to the supreme Being,—not only for its existence, but for 
its continual expansion. It is not to be supposed that any very 
adequate notions can be formed of the supreme Being. But 
erroneous notions will not be so likely to arise at this early pe- 
riod as at a later one. The invisibleness of its own mind will 
prevent the child, if that analogy is pointed out, from having 
any imagination of the supreme Mind in the Jikeness of any 
thing which is in the heaven above, or in the earth beneath, 
before which it may bow down and worship. The absolute in- 
dependence of place, which it realizes, in its own principle of 
thought, may help it to receive the right impression from the 
word omnipresence, an attribute which includes omniscience 
and omnipotence. And surely, as to moral character, that of 
the true God will be the most likely to answer to the idea of 
power, in the mind of a fearless innocent child. 

The power of piety in a child’s mind to develope the intel- 
lect, is not probably at all understood. It cannot be measured 
by any effects which may have been produced inthe minds of 
persons in whom the religious affections were not the first de- 
velopment. It has been very acutely observed, that a vast deal of 
what is called piety in the world is only amode of the passions, 
and that nothing is so rare as religion, a moral sentiment. It is ob- 
vious that any ‘ mode of the passions’ will be unlikely to stimu- 
late the mind to a healthy action. But piety, a mode of the 
innocent, tender, uncalculating heart of childhood, must be pure ; 
for there are no passions awake which can take its name. The 
consequences of piety in such a case, have not been shown 
forth even in theory. 

It may be remarked, on the first view of this subject, that the 
very circumstance of being Jed to the supreme Being, by the 
analogy of the mind itself, will give impulse to the habit of 
looking upon the mind as the most sacred of all things. In the 
most sacred of all things, by consequence, will be sought the 
oracle, the guiding principle ; and the whole soul will be pre- 
pared for the light which the christian religion has poured up- 
on the connexion of the human being with its Father in 
heaven. 

An obvious reason why the mind considered in connexion 
with the Creator, stimulates attention so vitally, is this ; that it 
is a single, and still not a circumscribed object of which atten- 
tion may become weary. In its connexion with the Creator, 
the mind is infinite. If the recorded promise, ‘Ask, and ye 
shall receive,’ is to stand as the voice of the Creator forever, 
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where is the limit of the soul’s expansion ? It is true this ask- 
ing and receiving refers expressly to the moral nature ; but one 
part of our nature cannot stand still while the other is advan- 
cing. Indeed the soul is one, and these terms, moral nature and 
intellectual nature, are only invented to correspond to our way of 
viewing the soul: in comprehending the laws and ideas (if we 
may so speak) of the supreme Being it is wtellectual,—in loving 
and delighting in them, moral. A child’s mind will make no 
such distinctions, and is not puzzled by our abstractions. 

But attention will fasten itself on external objects, do what 
we may to turn it inward.* And it is desirable that it should. 
God does not intend that we shall never eat of the tree of 
knowledge, though he forbids it until we have eaten of the tree 
of life. The mind looks about, and attaches itself to what is 
around it. To some objects it attaches itself with delight and 
love, to others it can hardly be said to attach itself ; but they be- 
come less and less disagreeable, till habit at last makes them as 
familiar, and perhaps almost as necessary, as what at first excit- 
ed love. It is evident, however, that the former class of ob- 
jects must stimulate attention by touching the deepest springs of 
the soul, while the latter tend to puzzle its simplicity, and quench 
its delicate sensibilities, until it loses attention, and seems to be- 
come dead matter. 

To direct attention, then, to such objects as may address what 
is best in the soul, may be understood by innocence, and keep 
up attention,—is an office of education. 

That there may be less danger of falling into any expression 
implying that the mind of a child can be passively operated up- 
on, we will speak of what the individual can do for himself, 
when conscious of wandering thoughts or tendency to inerticn, 
and desirous of remedy. . 

If he wishes to fix his attention on any particular object, in 
preference to other objects, he must take it up in such a man- 
ner that it will engage his activity, and if possible his pliysical 
activity. Assent is not sufficient exercise of mind to produce 
any ulterior effects. Reading that requires only assent often 
dissipates, rather than concentrates attention. Every figure 
and every word has abundance of associations, and leads to 
endless digressions. Bodily exercise of itself is not always of 
avail ; for every passing breeze, every image or sound of nature 
and art wakes associated subjects ; but. important business, re- 
quiring both bodily and mental exertion, is generally a complete 
cure. 
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There is, however, an insane concentration of attention, which 
is to be guarded against. This is generally made known by 
some effect on the body, which, as we have hinted before, is to 
be attended to, as an intimation of providence to relax. We 
would not be understood to deny 


* That there are powers 
Which, of themselves our minds impress ; 
That we may feed these minds of ours 
In a wise passiveness,’ 


a doctrine which is full of comfort to the sick and infirm. But 
children do not often suffer in their minds from too great con- 
centration of thought, if they are in good health, and therefore 
we will not pursue this subject. 

The intelligent teacher, may apply the above remarks to his 
own duties, Without forgetting, or allowing his pupil to forget, 
that the cultivation of the mind is an individual’s own task, the 
teacher may render assistance to the volatile and the indolent, 
by giving them something to do, 

It is on account of its employing their physical activity, that 
drawing is so very beneficial to children. But this, as has been 
said, is not all the use of drawing. It may conduce to the learn- 
ing of geography, natural history, to fixing the mind on the 
beauties of nature, and to writing. The last is of incalculable 
advantage, when acquired early, for it is never too early for a 
child to express what he knows ; and this could be done on pa- 
per better than orally by almost any child, but for the mechan- 
ical labour of writing. 

Among studies, arithmetic is one which cannot be acquired 
passively, at least on the present system of Colburn. But here 
there should be caution used. The instructer must watch his 
pupils lest they catch the results of calculation without the pro- 
cess. If arithmetic is made a subject of memory more harm 
than good is done. It will be found that there is a difference in 
children about apprehending numbers. The mind at first only 
sees individuals, and has no idea of number. This state of 
mind is of different duration in different instances, and force 
should not be applied ;—violence never will develope the mind. 
But children understand quantity when they are too immature 
to understand number. Since this is the case it becomes a 
question, if a system of geometry, on the plan of Colburn, in 
which the learner is the discoverer, is not a desideratum among 
school books. 

We now come to the question whether the languages or the 
natural sciences are the best for the development of the mind: 
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A few observations only, on this extensive subject, can be made 
at this time. 

The most important of these observations is this, no study 
can be a disadvantage on which the mind can be brought to 
act; and every study which is so presented that the mind is 
passive with regard to it, may do it harm. 

The natural sciences may be so taught that no exercises of 
mind are regarded but assent and memory. If this is the case 
attention will soon relax, and the variety of the objects which 
every science presents, will produce wandering thoughts. 
These are quite as bad for the mind as inertion, which, it is 
said, is often produced by confining the attention to the con- 
struction of sentences. 

On the other hand the sciences may be taught not only ex- 
perimentally but religiously. The pupil may be led to God 
through the material world, after having once become acquaint- 
ed with the nature of the divine Mind, through his own soul. 
When the natural sciences can be taught in this manner, there 
can be no doubt of their beneficial effects. 

But language may be made interesting, and engage the ac- 
tivity of the mind also. Language is intimately connected with 
the mind. In no period of infancy do we see such rapid im- 
provement, so great a stride, as when the child is learning to 
talk. If the same principles are pursued in learning another 
language, which providence pursues in teaching the native 
tongue, an equal developement may take place again. The pu- 
pil must hav> a great deal of assistance, it is true ; and so a 
child who is Jearning to talk requires assistance. We are also 
presupposing our pupil has contemplated the mind as an object, 
in some degree. The laws of the human mind are deducible 
from language, as is the divine mind from nature ; and it is a 
no less metaphysical research, to seek the Deity in nature, than 
to seek the human mind in language ; if indeed it is correct to 
say that the Deity can be found in nature except through a 
consciousness of the human mind. A child therefore is not any 
more prepared for the natural sciences than for language, who 
is not capable of a degree of metaphysical research. Children 
may draw the objects of nature befere they can generalize or 
abstract ; but they cannot study nature with a view to sci- 
ence. 

It must not be understood that there is any intention of de- 
preciating the natural sciences. Nature is sacred like its Au- 
thor. But language which springs from what is the especial 
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image of the Divinity, is on the same account, sacred also ; and 
all that has been said against the study of it, only applies to 
wrong methods of teaching it, There are many reasons why a 
key to the human mind, as it is exhibited under influences dif- 
ferent from those of our native country, is more desirable than 
almost any possession. If our love of nature implies that na- 
ture was intended to influence us, our social principle implies 
that our fellow creatures are also intended to influence us still 
more nearly. ‘One man dies, and another man enters into the 
fruits of his labours,’ but how is this in the intellectual world 
except by language? Andif the ‘languages’ are to be learn- 
ed at all, the youthful season, when assistance is provided, is 
the best ; for no study admits so much assistance as this, 

In order to do justice to this subject a great deal of detail 
would be necessary. But these hints, perhaps, will be sufficient 
to show that in choosing between these two classes of study, 
convenience, the probable future circumstances of the individu- 
al, and the particular state of society, may be consulted ; while, 
in many cases, both fields of intellectual exertion may be travers- 
ed simultaneously. But it is the great office of education, not 
to be forgotten by teacher or pupil, to keep true to the method 
of cultivation, the true principle of the growth of mind, individ- 
ual’exertion on conscious responsibility. 

These observations upon the theory of education were sug- 
gested by some remarks made in common conversation upon 
the few detached articles in the Journal, bearing the signature 
E. N. Q. The objection that touched the writer most nearly 
was, that religion seemed to be left out of the question. It will 
be seen now, that religion—a moral exercise—is the life of the 
whole ; and when it is felt what teachers can do for their pu- 
pils, and what they cannot do, it will perhaps appear less roman- 
tic than it has appeared to some, that school education in the 
case of girls might end at a comparatively early period ; and 
less unreasonable that the earliest instructions are by far the 
most important, and require the most talent in the teacher. 

BE, N. Q. 
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[The following article embraces the substance of several 
statements submitted to the meeting recently held in Boston, 
for the purpose of taking into consideration the subject of the 
above institution. | 


Amone the results which may be anticipated from a com- 
plete organization of the American Lyceum, are the follow- 
ing : 

First—~The encouragement of infant schools, and aid in their 
establishment in towns and villages throughout the country. 
This can be done by furnishing a complete system, and constant 
supply of books and apparatus as they are needed, in the va- 
rious stages of the progress of these schools, and furnishing the 
most natural, complete, and practical system and arrangement, 
in their lessons and exercises—the best fitted to develope the 
faculties, expand the mind, interest the feelings, cultivate a taste 
for intellectual and moral enjoyments, and to qualify the pupils 
for the various avocations to which they may be called. 

2dly. The improvement of common district schools. ‘This may 
be effected, by aiding the introduction of a uniform and im- 
proved system of books and instruction, and causing the order 
and arrangement of studies and exercises to be so defined that 
the books, studies, and plan of operations in schools need not 
be changed, with every change of teachers, but that all teachers 
may be aided by having their career of procedure so far laid 
out, that schools may advance in a reguiar and constant pro- 
gress, whoever is at their head, and however frequent the 
change. 

District schools, besides receiving greater regularity and ef- 
ficiency in their ordinary exercises may be greatly aided by 
opportunities furnished by Lyceums for the improvement of 
teachers, by the use of their books and apparatus, for a weekly 
course of mutual exercises, at which or at others, their eldest 
pupils may be admitted, and induced to engage in them. 

3dly. The improvement of academies. Wherever Lyceums 
have been established in connexion with academies, a recipro- 
cal and harmonious action has uniformly arisen between them, 
greatly for the benefit of both. Lyceums have furnished ?a- 
rious exercises and sources of instruction to the members of 
academies, which they could not otherwise enjoy, and the teach- 
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ers of academies, with their pupils, have given strength and in- 
terest to the exercises of Lyceums, 

4thly. The establishment or patronage of practical seminaries, 
and in particular of a central Lyceum or Lyceum school,* to be 
aided by the collection of specimens, books, apparatus, models, 
implements, &c. received from the various branches ; the accu- 
mulation of useful works of every description, but particularly 
those relating to science, and, among these, the various foreign 
and domestic periodical publications. Lecturers and teachers, 
for successive portions of the year, would be required ; and in 
due season buildings, and other requisite accommodations for 
instructers and pupils. A great school of practical education 
would thus be opened, and a judicious exertion of local influ- 
ence would establish such an institution at little pecuniary ex- 
pense. With such a central establishment might be connected 
workshops, for the construction of apparatus and models, to be 
transmitted to the branch institutions, and to contribute, by the 
sums received in payment for them, to the enlargement and 
prosperity of the school. 

No fact is more certain than that improvements in education 
have not kept pace with improvements in the arts. The wants 
of farmers and mechanics and other practical men are very far 
from being supplied. The agriculture of New England in its 
present state admits and requires vastly more science than it 
receives or can procure. The sciences of geology and chemis- 
try, especially, might, with great ease, be brought to bear di- 
rectly and powerfully upon the interests of farmers ; and while 
these would enlighten their minds and elevate their characters, 
they would give greater success and certainty to their truly use- 
ful pursuits. The numerous and important manufacturing op- 
erations now going on in our country, involve a vast quantity of 
science, both in chemistry and natural philosophy. And_it is 
certain that no mechanic, in the present state of the arts, can 
be highly accomplished in his profession, without some knowl- 
edge of the principles on which the success of his operations 
depends. ‘The business of civil engineering though a modern 
profession in this country, is already an extensive and impor- 
tant, and to those well skilled in it, a lucrative one. But to be 
a skilful engineer, some knowledge of the whole circle of sci- 
ence is nearly indispensable. Where can farmers, mechanics, 


* It gives us much pleasure to observe that this excellent object is already 
in good progress,—Ep, 
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and civil engineers resort to procure the science they need, and 
especially the application of that science to their several pur- 
suits? If our country provides any opportunities for them, 
these fall very far short of their wants both in number and kind. 
To supply all the wants of practical men in the present state of 
the arts, as much science (though perhaps different in kind, and 
certainly different, and infinitely more minute and thorough in 
its application,) as is taught in any college or university in our 
country, would be required. And it may be a question whether 
seminaries more resembling the academy at West Point, than a 
college, differing, however, from that in some of the sciences 
taught, but more in the application of those sciences, and es- 
pecially in substituting agricultural and mechanical operations 
for military exercises, would not come near to what is required 
by the arts, in their present elevated and scientific character. 
Between such an institution and the tewn Lyceums in the vicin- 
ity, there would be a reciprocal and powerful action. Lyceums 
need teachers: the seminary would supply them. They need 
apparatus : it will be made at the seminary. 

Public expectation has, for some years, been directed with 
unusual interest to the means of raising the profession of teach- © 
ing to a higher point of character and efficiency than hereto- 
fore ; and our free schools have been made a particular subject 
of legislative enactment. Nothing however, has as yet been 
effected, which could be said fairly to have realized the views 
of the friends of popular education, or the wishes of the com- 
munity at large. The object in view is, in fact, a difficult one 
to accomplish. Without a vast expenditure of the public mon- 
ey, to enable teachers in general to defray the expenses incident 
to a thorough professional education, very little can be done to- 
wards any extensive result. For no teacher of a common school 
is in the receipt of a salary sufficient to maintain him throughout 
the year,—much less to admit of his appropriating a part of his 
income to the acquisition of personal and professional advan- 
tages. 

The general and effectual improvement of schools must, in 
every vicinity, be expected to grow up on the spot, and not to 
be implanted from abroad. It musi be made to spring up in the 
minds of parents, committees, and teachers, simultaneously. It 
cannot be carried forward by a divided influence. Able and 
vigilant school committees can accomplish but little, if opposed 
by ill informed parents and ignorant instructers. Intelligent 
and faithful parents must fail of their wishes, unless aided by 
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enlightened committees, and well qualified teachers ; and teach- 
ers, though ever so well qualified, must always be disabled 
from exertion, if thwarted or neglected by parents and com- 
mittees. 

A popular institution for mutual improvement seems the only 
thing which can combine and concentrate all the requisite in- 
terests and influences, by which this great object is to be pro- 
moted. The Lyceum, in a word, by its peculiar constitution, 
offers the means and opportunities for a general advancement 
of the community, in subjects connected with instruction. Let 
a branch of this institution be put into operation in a given vi- 
cinity, and a mental excitement follows, which may be turned 
with great effect on the subject of education. People meet to 
acquire knowledge ; they learn something more than ever of 
its nature ; they perceive how it ought to be acquired, and how 
it may be best communicated ; they become possessed of a con- 
siderable accessfon of intelligence ; they form ideas of what is 
required in a useful course of popular education ; they observe 
the obvious defects of instruction, as usually conducted ; and 
they are prepared to propose and second active eflorts for im- 
provement. 

Such has been the case generally, where the Lyceum is es- 
tablished. New and higher views of education have been ac- 
quired, and the requisite measures taken for carrying these 
views into effect. Several branches of useful science have 
been found likely to form a valuable addition to the common 
course of instruction at schools ; and means have been provi- 
ded for prosecuting these, at the meetings of the Lyceum. 
Teachers usually become active members of such associations, 
and thus enlarge their own stock of knowledge ; while they are 
introduced to new and more practical modes of imparting what 
they have acquired. The elder classes of pupils of both sexes 
are also deeply interested in the Lyceum : they sometimes are 
permitted to assist in performing easy experiments, and exhibit- 
ing simple apparatus, in illustration of various subjects : they 
obtain access to collections of plants and minerals, and perhaps 
to a pretty good selection of books, furnished by the members 
of the Lyceum. Employment is thus furnished for leisure 
hours ; a taste for useful reading is cultivated, and an impulse 
given to personal improvement, which it lacked before ; but 
which now renders a virtuous ambition for knowledge one of 
the ingredients of character, among the active as well as the 
sedentary classes of socicty. 
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Enlarged ideas of education, it has been hinted, are acquired 
from the operation of a Lyceum, ‘This is evident in the imme- 
diate turn which the attention receives towards practical and 
useful objects. The history of towns, their topography, their 
geology, mineralogy, and botany, become subjects of investiga- 
tion and discussion. The elements of chemistry, the mechanic 
powers, the useful arts, and numerous kindred topics, are intro- 
duced,—all highly adapted to render the meetings of the Ly- 
ceum, one of the best schools of information, which could be 
afforded by the amplest endowments. 

5thly. The encouragement of libraries. No one can fail to re- 
gret that institutions so benevolent, and so general in their ob- 
ject, as public libraries, should not answer the highest expecta- 
tions of their founders and friends, But although these insti- 
tutions have, it is believed, been highly and extensively useful 
wherever they have been established, it must still be acknowl- 
edged, that they have not, in many cases, produced those great 
and lasting results, which their nature and design have led their 
friends to anticipate. It is believed, that at least nine tenths of 
the public iibraries, which have been established in New Eng- 
land, since its first settlkement, have been sold at public auction, 
distributed among their proprietors, or fallen into neglect and 
disuse. Nor have those truly benevolent and patriotic institu- 
tions, mechanics’ and apprentices’ libraries, excited that exten- 
sive and lasting thirst for reading and information, which might 
naturally be hoped. These facts force us to the conclusion, 
that some more direct and immediate stimulus is needed, to in- 
duce young people generally to read, than to have books placed 
within their reach, 

They need to be called together, and subjects of knowledge 
presented directly to their view, to their inquiry, and considera- 
tion. Sympathy, that powerful mover to the noblest and best, 
as well as the lowest and worst of human passions, and human 
efforts, ought, and needs, in this case, to be brought to bear up- 
on the interests of those, who constitute the strength and the 
hope of our country : upon the interests of the farmer, the me- 
chanic, the youth, the child, And wherever these measures 
have been resorted to, to excite and cultivate inquiry, and a taste 
for reading and knowledge, they have produced all the effects 
that could be anticipated or desired. Under such circumstan- 
ces, a complaint, or a regret, has not been known to exist, that 
books were not read ; but the complaints have been frequent, 
that the wants could not be supplied. And if weekly or stated 
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meetings could be established, a regular course of exercises in- 
stituted, in which all if possible, should take a part, an opportu- 
nity and inducement for the reception, exchange, and reading 
of books, presented,—a doubt can hardly be entertuined, that a 
taste for reading and a thirst for knowledge, would be general, 
strong, and lasting. 

6thly. Geological and agricultural surveys, The immense 
wealth and power of England, she has taken, in no small de- 
gree, from her soil, and her mines. Every mountain, every 
ledge, and every inch, it may be said, of ground, have been sub- 
jacted to a rigid examination, and these researches have been 
rewarded, by vast and rich treasures, which were buried deep 
in the bowels of the earth, and treasures still more abundant 
and vastly more rich, have been found within the depth of the 
ploughshare. Both the wealth and the science of our own 
country, have already, by a mere desire for knowledge, and by 
private enterprise, been greatly increased, by bringing to view 
the hidden treasures of the earth, and by the touch of the true 
philosopher’s stone, (by industry,) they have been changed into 
gold. And whether we regard the subject of examination into 
our resources in the mineral kingdom, in relation to the interests 
of the farmer, the manufacturer, or the civil engineer, no 
enlightened mind can doubt its importance or its practical 
utility ; and science urgently solicits its aid, to increase her 
treasures. If time would permit, it would be easy to convince 
any candid mind, that researches into the wealth, the power, 
and the science to be derived from the mineral kingdom, can be 
effected more minutely, more thoroughly, and more particularly 
through the agency of Lyceums, than by any other means. 

7thly. Town histories. The present is a most interesting pe- 
riod of our history, most of those who fought for our indepen- 
dence, and purchased it with the price of their blood, have left 
this dear bought inheritance in the possession of their children, 
and have gone to take possession of another and richer inherit- 
ance. A few, however, survive ; and perhaps it would be dif- 
ficult to say to which it would afford the purest and most intense 
delight, to themselves in relating the tale of their wrongs, their 
battles, and their successes, or to their grand children, and 
great grand children, in hearing and recording them. But no 
one can doubt that a few meetings of town Lyceums, held for 
the purpose of obtaining from those who will soon be unable to 
communicate them, geographical and historical sketches, would 
collect facts interesting to hear, and important to be preserved. 
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The establishment of a Lyceum in Boston, we are happy to 
see, ig now attracting public attention, in that city. This sub- 
ject becomes highly important when viewed in connexion with 
the actual condition and the urgent wants of the branches of the 
Lyceum, already established Books and apparatus are the 
things most ‘needed by these associations, A series of plain, 
cheap, elementary tracts, which might very easily be prepared 
under the sanction of an association established in the metrepo- 
lis, would doubtless be gladly received by the various branches 
of the Lyceum. The tracts proposed could be got up by a 
committee, and published without expense to the association ; 
as their popular character would give them extensive currency, 
and make them a desirable object to enterprising publishers. A 
course of familiar treatises on subjects connected with agricul- 
tural and mechanical employments, as well as on general science 
and useful knowledge, is much wanted in country towns and dis- 
tricts. The excellent tracts of the English society for the dif- 
fusion of useful knowledge, are not perhaps sufficiently simple 
and practical for the industrious classes among us. We need 
something more elementary, and at the same time more select, 
something more attractive to the majority of readers, something 
that does not require quite so much study orresearch. Tracts 
prepared for the Lyceum would require to be furnished with a 
list of appropriate experiments, and some directions for per- 
forming them, together with hints for the construction of simple 
apparatus, such as could be executed without the use of costly 
instruments or foreign materials. An occasional lithographic 
delineation would also be a useful appendage to the tracts which 
might be published. 

To give efficacy to the measure now proposed, it would be 
necessary, perhaps, to appoint an agent whose duty it should be 
to correspond with or to visit the branch institutions already so 
numerous, and to supply them with the tracts mentioned, and at 
the same time to aid in getting up new branches, where oppor- 
tunity offered. An association formed in the city of Boston 
would extend a very efficient aid and support to such an indi- 
vidual ; whiie by the sale of tracts, and perhaps the occasional 
delivery of a course of suitable lectures, an adequate remunera- 
tion might be found for his services, without expense to the as- 
sociation, or even the necessity of interference, in any shape. 
The advancement of the interests of science or of education, 
in a free community, ought to be voluntary and self-supported. 

VOL. HI,—NO. XI, 91 
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[The following article is one of the many good results already 
accruing from the establishment of the Lyceum. ‘This institu. 
tion seems to us the most effectual and extensive means yet de- 
vised for the improvement of popular education as conducted in 
district schools. But the tenor of the article which precedes 
this, renders explanation or discussion on this head unneces- 
sary. 

We proceed, therefore, to the Address itself, and would lay 
it before our readers with merely the information that it was de- 
livered at Charlton, on the 7th of May last, before a delegation 
from the various branches of the Lyceum in the county of Wor- 
cester, Massachusetts. 

The author, (Mr. Ira Earton,) selected, it will be observed, 
a subject of general interest and of great moment to the whole 
community ; and that he has treated it in an able and practical 
manner, our readers, we have no doubt, will be satisfied on a 
perusal of his discourse. | 


Mr. PresipENT AND GENTLEMEN,— 

Having been designated as the organ for expressing your sen- 
timents on this occasion, I have been ambitious to direct your 
attention to a subject, which should commend itself, rather to 


your understanding, than to your fancy ; which should rather 
afford matter for useful reflection, than give scope for original- 
ity of remark. I have therefore fixed upon the hackneyed, 
though certainly not uninteresting, subject of popular educa- 
tion. I may incur the charge of presumption by attempting to 
canvass a subject, which has already occupied the ablest pens 
and clearest minds of the age. But, it should be remembered, 
that although the subject of education in general, has been thus 
ably examined, yet considered in reference to the peculiar cir- 
cumstances, wants, and prospects of our own immediate com- 
munity, it has been comparatively little attended to. Witha 
few honourable exceptions, too, our authors on education have 
not come down sufficiently to the ordinary business and affairs 
of life. Although perhaps not conscious of it themselves, 
theyh ave been too much addicted to theoretical schemes of 
human perfectibility. They have amused themselves in the 
airy regions of speculation, while the miserable multitude below 
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them, have plodded on, demonstrating at every step, the utter 
futility of the theories, of these blind leaders of the blind. 

It is true, in reference to our own Commonwealth, that some- 
thing has of late been done by way of detecting and remedying 
the defects which exist in our present system of popular educa- 
tion. But having conceded thus much, I may with the uimost 
safety, aver, that, notwithstanding the impress of improvement, 
that has been given to almost every thing around us, notwith- 
standing the advantages which wealth and commerce and expe- 
rience have afforded us, our common and grammar schools, 
those simple and efficient means of popular instruction, invented 
by our pious ancestors, remain precisely what they were and as 
they were almost two hundred years ago. I speak advisedly on 
this point. My convictions are derived from some experience in 
the tuition and oversight of these schools, as well as froma 
careful reference to the history of the progress of common edu- 
cation in this Commonwealth, since its first setthkement. And it 
has frequently filled me with surprise, to reflect, that the early 
and intrepid tenants of New England, notwithstanding they 
were oppressed by all the calamities incident to a savage war- 
fare and a poverty of substance, were yet able to bestow on 
these seminaries of popular education, a degree of patronage, 
almost equal to that which they now enjoy, amidst all the arts 
of peace, and all the luxuries of wealth. It is a familiar fact, 
that the establishment and support of these seminaries, were 
amongst the first public acts of the colonists. As early as the 
year 1647, (and perhaps earlier, as many of the colonial stat- 
utes are without date,) we find the following interesting provis- 
ions:—‘ To the end that learning, may not be buried in the graves 
of our forefathers, in Church and Commonwealth, the Lord as- 
sisting our endeavours: It is therefore ordered by this Court 
and authority thereof; that every township within this jurisdic- 
tion, after the Lord have increased them tothe number of fifty 
how ‘olders, shall then forthwith appoint one within their towns 
to ll such children as shall resort to him, to write and 
rr ‘ wages shail be paid either by the parents or mas- 
*¢ children, or by the inhabitants in general, by way 
wi mes as the major part of those that order the prudentials 
of uw -vwn shall appoint ; provided that those who send their 
children be not oppressed by paying much more than they can 
have them taught for in other towns.’ 

‘Secr. 2. And it is further ordered, that when any town 
shall increase to the number of one hundred families or house- 
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holders, they shall set up a Grammar School, the master thereof 
being able to instruct youth so far as they may be fitted for the 
University.’ 

These simple but efficient provisions of law for the support of 
primary, public schools, are interesting, not only as they laid 
the foundation of the intellectual character of New England, 
but as they furnished the first example, since the days of the 
Grecian republics, of institutions for the instruction of youth, 
established by law, and supported by the public. It was suf- 
ficient for one generation to have originated that system of 
popular instruction. ‘To us it remains, to give to it, its proper 
finish, and to adapt it in its practical operations, to the wants 
and circumstances of the present age. 

In accomplishing this object, it may be useful to avail our- 
selves of all the aids of an enlightened philosophy of the human 
mind, But it will be absolutely necessary to enter the field of 
practice and experiment. In matters of civil polity, whether in 
that department which relates to the education or the civil gov- 
ernment of a people, correct and practical views have seldom 
originated in the schools of philosophy, They have more fre- 
quently resulted from experiment ; or from that strong and clear 
perception of the fitness of certain means to produce a given 
end, which is peculiar to practical men. Could the world be 
philosophized into the adoption of the best systems of civil poli- 
ty, they would have all been free and enlightened centuries ago. 
But mere philosophy, is too much like faith without works ; 
dead, inoperative, useless. And, notwithstanding the many 
fine things that are said and written upon the subject of educa- 
tion, if there are are found none who are willing to give a body 
to theory, by reducing it to some practical purpose, we shall af- 
ter all be likely to go on for two hundred years to come, very 
much as we have done for two hundred years past. But the 
tendency of the spirit of the present age is manifestly to test 
theory by practice ; truth by argument. This spirit has extend- 
ed to the department of popular education. A valuable journal, 
published in this Commonwealth, the American Journal of Edu- 
cation, has done much to excite and direct it. And it is a sin- 
gular and interesting circumstance, that amongst the means 
recommended by the editor of that journal, for effecting a 
reform in our system of popular instruction, he has recently 
urged with great force, the utility of instituting a board of edu- 
cation similar in its organization and design to that of our own. 
It is exceedingly obvious, that such a board, combining experi- 
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ence in matters of popular education, with an accurate knowl- 
edge of the actual situation and wants of our public schools, 
and an immediate interest in their success, would possess the 
best means as well as the highest motives for elevating the 
standard of common education. Indeed it is the people alone, 
acting by the intervention of such a board, or in some similar 
manner, who have the power of making our common public 
schools what they are designed, and what they ought to be. 
Authors may write about them ; but their writings will be dis- 
sipated to little better purpose, than the idle songs of the sybil. 
Legislatures may make laws about them ; but their laws will 
remain a mere blank on the pages of our statute book. Take 
the whole series of our statutes upon the subject of education, 
down to the eloquent one of 1827, and what do they all amount 
to more than what is embraced in the simple colonial provision 
I have already cited, that each town containing a certain num- 
ber of householders, shall support at the public expense, com- 
mon and grammar schools. It is here indeed, that the whole 
business of legislation upon the subject, ends. The law can 
reach no further. From the nature of the case, the organiza- 
tion and internal policy of those schools, the course of instruc- 
tion to be pursued in them, and for the most part the selection 
of instructers, must be matters of mere local regulation, and 
left to individual sagacity quickened by individual interest. It 
is in these respects that our common schools need to be reform- 
ed. The law providing for their support is well enough, and it 
were fortunate for the Commonwealth, if legislative visionaries 
would let it alone. In the law of 1827, after setting about three 
fourths of it aside, as mere legislative verbiage, 1 apprehend 
there is but one defect, and that is owing to a departure from that 
part of the statute of 1647, which required every town contain- 
ing one hundred householders to support a high or grammar 
schoo]. The late statute, for reasons which I am altogether un- 
acquainted with, does not impose this obligation upon any towns 
except such as contain five hundred householders or families. 
Thus releasing a large majority of the towns in the Common- 
wealth from the legal obligation of supporting any schools ex- 
cept primary ones. For reasons which I shall state in the 
course of my remarks, I apprehend that every town, that is wor- 
thy of being incorporated as such, ought to be obliged by law 
to support a high school, such as is contemplated by the late 
statute ; that is, a school in which ‘shall be taught the history 
of the United States, book-keeping, geometry, surveying, and 
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algebra.’ As to Latin and Greek grammar schools, in which 
young men may be fitted for our colleges, the legislature have 
wisely dispensed with them, except in the large and wealthy 
towns which embrace a population of more than four thousand. 
The great number of academies now existing in the common- 
wealth, seem altogether to supply the want of those schools and 
to render their existence useless, And besides, the support of 
them in our common towns, operated too much as a tax upon 
the poor for the benefit of the rich ; whereas it is the true poli- 
cy of our system of popular education, that it shall operate as a 
tax upon the rich for the benefit of the poor. 

The principal object of these remarks, is to show that the law, 
providing for popular instruction under this government, is, and 
always has been, substantially just what it ought to be. And, 
that if we would improve our system of common education, we 
must stop legislating upon it, and direct our efforts to remedy 
the defects which at present exist in the organization and in- 
ternal polity of our common schools. The radical defect in 
these schools, no doubt results from a want of competent in- 
structers. This has, for a long time, been a subject of common 
remark, But it somehow or other, turns out in the affairs of 
men, that faults and defects the most common and the most 
talked about, are generally the last to be corrected. At any 
rate, this has proved to be emphatically true in reference to the 
besetting evil of half-competent instructers of youth. It is most 
unfortunately the case, that while the business walks of life are 
thickening with enterprise, and the best talents of our young 
men are there put in eager requisition, the very name of a 
country schoolmaster has become a bye-word, and associated, 
even in the minds of the youth, with the idea of a pretender in 
learning. It can be of no use to attempt to conceal this fact. 
It is quite time, that the evil of which I speak were understood 
in its full extent and magnitude, and that the proper means were 
applied for correcting it. If it be asked what these means are, 
I answer, that like most of the means for correcting evil in the 
world, they are exceedingly simple and may be embraced in a 
single word—pay your mstructers. Pay them for the expense 
of acquiring an education appropriate for their profession. Pay 
them for the great labour and high responsibility of instructing 
youth. Do this, and the best talents of the country will be at 
your command, and will be exerted in the most advantageous 
manner, in the education of your children, And I can promise 
you the attainment of the desired end by no cheaper means. It 
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is idle to suppose, that individuals, uninfluenced by pecuniary 
motives, will ever enter upon the arduous and for the most part 
ungrateful employment of educating youth. The principles of 
our nature, our social relations, and the very tenure of an earth- 
ly existence, all require that in our secular employments, we 
have a proper reference to pecuniary motives, to our own sup- 
port and that of our families. And it will in general be found 
to be true, that in all employments, except those that are pure- 
ly mechanical, the quantum of mind embarked, will be in pro- 
portion to the emolument that stimulates its exertions. I know 
it may be said that men in their conduct and pursuits should be 
actuated by higher and purer motives ; motives of doing good. 
All this is true enough. But in making our calculations upon 
the affairs of men, which is the safer course, to predicate our 
reasoning upon, what man is, or upon what he ought to be ?>—~ 
The truth I insist on, is a plain but for aught I know an offen- 
sive one. But yet it is a truth, tested by common observation, 
and it is surprising that its force has not been more felt in the 
great and important business of employing instructers of youth. 
Men cheerfully pay for every thing that ministers to their plea- 
sure or convenience ; why not pay the instructers of their chil- 
dren ? Ay they may be obtained at a cheaper rate. Their em- 
ployment must be made a mere subsidiary one. And as to their 
qualifications, why the existence of a formidable school commit. 
tee, with the parson at their head, will furnish a sure and suf- 
ficient guarantee. Not thinking, that without the matter of 
emolument in view, none but dunces will ever submit them- 
selves to this fearful ordeal of talent. So that this admirable 
contrivance will only insure to them as instructers of their chil- 
dren, the very best of—dunces. I would not speak indiscrimi- 
nately of the instructers of our common schools. I have said 
their employment is regarded as a mere subsidiary one. And 
hence, we occasionally find young gentlemen of high attain- 
ments, pursuing it, not as a profession, but merely for a season ; 
for a mere payment of time, which they can fill up with nothing 
else. 


There is another mode proposed for improving the race of 
instructers of our common schools, which comes recommended 
by high authority and is certainly well worth attending to. [ 
mean the establishment of a seminary for giving an appropriate 
education to those instructers. But Il am not certain, Mr. Presi- 
dent, that this subject has been fully understood. It could avail 
little to have a seminary of this kind, while the public sentiment 
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remains such, that those who received its benefits, would not 
meet with public patronage. It is true the mere existence of 
such a seminary in the community, might do much to create a 
proper public sentiment upon the subject of instruction of youth. 
And it is in this respect, I apprehend, more than in any other 
that such a seminary would at present be useful. The instruc- 
tion which young gentlemen would receive at such a seminary, 
would fit them, not merely for the business of teaching, but for 
many other useful and lucrative pursuits—for civil engineering, 
the counting room, or land surveying. So that unless the pub- 
lic sentiment were somewhat liberalized on the matter of emolu- 
ment of their instructers, they would after all be exceedingly 
prone to turn into merchants, land surveyors, civil engineers, 
&c. and in the matter of instructers, we should be left just where 
we were. Without such a correction of the public sentiments, 
we could not rationally expect any other result. Indeed, Mr. 
President, had you a son educated at one of these seminaries 
and ready to enter upon the active pursuits of life should you 
not upbraid him as neglecting the dictates of common prudence, 
and violating every principle of domestic economy, if, instead 
of choosing an employment that was permanent, lucrative, and 
honourable, he should elect that of an instructer of our com- 
mon schools, when the emolument bears no proportion to the 
labour, nor the honour to the responsibility of the employment. 
We are then still brought back to the same difficulty. The pub- 
lic sentiment must be corrected on the subject of paying the in- 
structers of youth. If you inquire how this change is to be ef- 
fected, | can only answer that it is to be effected by the ordina- 
ry means of enlightening men. By the influence of the press ; 
by the influence of liberal individuals ; and especially by the 
concentrated influence of associations of gentlemen, who, know- 
ing from actual observation, the defects in our system of popu- 
lar instruction, will best understand the means of remedying 
those defects. 

But there are other faults in our system of popular instruction, 
aside from that which I have been considering. I have spoken 
of that of incompetent instructers, more particularly as I regard 
it as the foundation of all the rest. But even with the best of 
instructers, there is one fault in the present organization of our 
schools, which would prevent them from attaining that elevated 
rank which they ought, in a community like ours, to hold. it 
is a want of a proper gradation in those schools. The growing de- 
mands and wants of the community have manifested themselves 
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in a stviking manner, in the introduction of a great variety of 
branches into our common schools, which formerly were never 
thought of: It is not unusual to find going on in our common 
schools, instruction beginning with the very elements of reading 
and orthography, then writing, arithmetic, grammar, geography, 
history, rhetoric, and even logic ; and all this instruction is to be 
afforded by a single teacher, and perhaps to some seventy five 
or a hundred scholars. It is obvious on a moment’s reflection, 
that we are not to expect much good from one of these little 
intellectual Babels. And it is surprising, that while the 
principle of a division of labour has been applied with such 
signal success to almost every human employment, it has not 
been more attended to in the business of instructing our com- 
mon schools. The application of this principle could be conve- 
niently made, by merely dividing our common schools into a fe- 
male and male department. At a trifling additional expense our 
school houses might be fitted up with two apartments, in one of 
which should be received all the pupils of a giv. a age or of 
given acquirements, to be under the instruction of a female ; 
while the other should constitute a kind of high school under the 
tuition of an instructer. I am persuaded that such an arrange- 
ment, would greatly facilitate the progress of the pupils, and op- 
erate as a saving of time and money. Indeed I know of no so 
palpable a violation of every principle of economy, as the em- 
ployment of males at the expense of twenty or twenty five dol- 
lars a month, to teach children the very elements of a common 
school education, while all this might be done infinitely better 
by a female, at one fourth of the expense. Such a division of 
labour in our common schools, would not only facilitate the op- 
erations of teaching, and effect an actual saving of money, but 
would hold out io the minds of the children a definite object of 
allainment—their advancement from one school or department 
to a higher one. This, if! mistake not, would go farther to ex- 
cite a proper emulation amongst the pupils, than all the petty 
arts that can be exerted on them, while they are crowded pro- 
miscuously together, into one common school. I can foresee, 
however, that there would be some difficulties in effecting such 
an organization of our common schools, in districts where the 
population is small and scattered, But in our large village 
schools, it might be effected with the utmost facility. And so 
much as this may be done in all our schools, even under the 
present organization, that mere infants shall be kept in the nur- 
sery, or put only to our female summer schools, and never be 
VOL, III.—NO. XI. 92 
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allowed to embarrass the operations of our winter schools, til! 
they shall have acquired at least the rudiments of reading and 
orthography. 

The reasons suggested in favour of a gradation of our common 
schools, and a division of labour in the instruction of them, 
apply with equal force, in favour ef the establishment of high 
schools. I have already alluded to the statute making provi- 
sion for the schools. The words of it are, that ‘every city, 
town, or district, containing five hundred householders or fami- 
lies, shall be provided witb a master of good morals, competent 
to instruct in the history of the United States, book-keeping 
by single entry, geometry, surveying, and algebra; and shall 
employ such master to instruct a school in such city, town, or 
district for the benefit of all the inhabitants thereof, at least ten 
months in each year, exclusive of vacations in such convenient 
place, or alternately at such places in such city, town, or dis- 
trict, as the inhabitants, at their meeting in March or April 
annually, shall determine.’ These schools were intended as a 
substitute for the old Latin and Greek grammar schools, and 
no one can regret the change. To say nothing of the great 
utility of the branches taught in these schools, the influence 
they exert upon the common schools furnishes a sufficient rea- 
son for their support in every town. As things are at present 
situated in most of our towns, the pupil enters our common 
schools with nothing before him but the dull routine of mere 
common school education. He soon becomes fatigued and 
disgusted. There is nothing to excite him to exertion. Place 
in prospect before him a school of a higher order, an admission 
to which will require definite attainment, and here is a motive 
to exertion which cannot fail to operate on him. It will address 
itself to the most powerful principles of human nature ; pride, 
love of distinction, emulation, and, above all, novelty, that magic 
principle which seems to prevent the whole world froni becom- 
ing stagnant. It was for these reasons, that I remarked that 
every town, whether containing five hundred families or not, 
ought to support one of these high schools. A liberal, which 
is always the true, economy, would dictate this measure. That 
is, the same sum of money, appropriated in this way, would do 
more for the promotion of good common education, than it 
would, appropriated in any other way. In the healthy and 
pleasant towns of New England, where board and the means 
of living may be obtained at a reasonable rate, instructers for 
such schools, duly qualified, might no doubt be obtained for a 
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salary of three or four hundred dollars per annum. And if this 
should be regarded as too heavy a tax for a single town, I 
apprehend a school of this description, for six months in the 
year, would effect the object of it in a great measure. And in 
this way, an instructer might have charge of the high schools 
in two towns, leaving to each the certainly very inconsiderable 
burthen of one half the expense of supporting one instructer. 
A great advantage resulting from such an encouragement would 
be, to give permanent employment to an instructer—a con- 
sideration, which, next to that of emolument, will enable us to 
command the best talents in the instruction of our youth. 

These remarks, Mr. President, on the subject of a gradation 
in our common public schools, are submitted with much diffi- 
dence, not with an expectation nor even wish that any sudden 
or radical change should take place in their organization, but 
that the attention of this board, as well as that of intelligent 
individuals, should be directed to a subject, which all will 
acknowledge is fraught with deep interest to this community. 
Our population is rapidly increasing. Large and populous 
villages are springing up in our once literally desert places. 
And unless the means of intellectual as well as animal culture, 
keep pace with the rapid strides of our population, we may be 
wealthy and powerful ; but the true glory of New England will 
have departed from us. 

I apprehend that I should do injustice to the sentiments of 
this board, and certainly to my own individual sentiments, were 
I, in speaking upon the subject of popular education, to pass 
unnoticed an humble but beautiful branch of it, embraced in our 
system of Sabbath schools. As an officer of our courts of 
justice, it would argue no small degree of prejudice or stupidity 
not to notice and acknowledge the grateful influence they exert 
in suppressing the crimes and retaining the order of society. 
They furnish a striking illustration of the fact, that, in the moral 
and intellectual world, effects bear no proportion to the sim- 
plicity or magnificence of the causes that produce them. It is 
unquestionably true, that the simple means of Sabbath school 
instruction prevents the commission of ten crimes to where the 
law, with all its array of terrors, punishes one. Innumerable 
facts might be adduced in proof of this assertion. But I will 
only appeal to the common observation of every candid mind. 
Considered, then, merely in reference to the common and ordi- 
nary interests of society, its order, peace, and security, these 
schools, under a judicious management, are certainly entitled 
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to the countenance and support of all who have lives to be pro- 
tected or property to be secured. I do not speak of their 
influence upon men as religious beings. I will merely say, that 
until the laws of nature be so changed, that the good seed will 
spring up in beauty and strength by the way side, in the stony 
places, and amidst thorns, it is important that the minds of chil- 
dren be prepared, by a proper culture, for the reception of 
religious truth. It was the influence of these schools upon the 
intellectual character of a community, that I proposed more 
particularly to notice. And here I will not say that the instruc- 
tion imparted in these schools is merely calculated to improve 
the memory or any other particular faculty of the mind, but 
that all the faculties of the mind, derive from the cultivation of 
correct moral and religious sentiment, that health and strength 
and vigour, which preserve them for successful effort. I know, 
however, there are many, who entertain a vague notion that 
the cultivation of moral and religious sentiment has no con- 
nexion with intellectual excellence. And currency is given to 
this idea, by examples of high intellectual attainments, accom- 
panied by a deep and dark moral depravity. But if such an 
alliance ever did exist, it is an unnatural one. And it is equally 
unreasonable and illogical to draw a general conclusion from 
particular examples, which are perhaps themselves exceptions 
to a known and established law of mind. And besides, if exam- 
ples of the kind supposed have existed, they have been rare, 
and an undue importance has been attached to them, on account 
of the singular propensity in men to notice and admire striking 
contrarieties in character. It was a truth once acknowledged, 
that the great man'must be a good one. And it is a striking co- 
incidence in the history of the opinions of men, that this plain 
and simple truth inculcated by heathen philosophers two thou- 
sand years ago, should have been recognized, and, for the first 
time, extended in its practical application to civil communities 
of men, by the pious and intrepid founders of New England. 
And that it was left to them to institute the sublime experiment, 
which in its progress is to illustrate the interesting fact, that the 
perfection of intellectual excellence in a people can be attained 
only in the purity and perfection of moral and religious sentiment. 
It is an experiment that must require ages for its full develop- 
ment. He who presides over it, heeds. not the little days and 
months and years with which we span out the lapse of time. 
He has an eternity wherein to exemplify his law, and to execute 
his purposes, in relation to his moral and intelligent universe. 
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FRANKLIN HIGH SCHOOL, PHILADELPHIA. 


{in the number preceding our last, an account of this institution 
was commenced, and carried as far as the ‘course of study.’ 
The many just and practical observations interspersed with the 
following explanation of that course are, we think, highly impor- 
tant and interesting, in relation to the whole business of instruc- 
tion. We consider these remarks as a valuable contribution of 
light on the subjects of preparatory discipline and practical 
schools of the higher order. } 


The course of study, given in a preceding number, is not 
offered as a complete exemplification of practical and liberal 
education united. The combination might, however, be easily 
extended to the courses pursued at our colleges and universites. 
No good reason can be assigned why the higher branches of 
mathematics, logic, ethics, or metaphysics, should not be pur- 
sued simultaneously with those sciences and arts, which pertain 
to the active duties of life. 

By referring to the course already delineated, the reader will 
perceive that it consists of four important classes of studies, 
each of which has generally been confined to a separate school. 
The first class includes English branches ; the second, classical 
studies ; the third, modern languages, and the fourth, mathematics 
and the practical sciences. 

Whatever be the destination of the student, whether for active 
life, or for a literary and professional career ; whether he shall 
finish his studies in this institution, or be removed to a univer- 
sity, the importance of his English course will, under every 
contingency, remain the same. A correct elocution, a degree 
of facility both in oral and written composition, a knowledge 
of the great outlines of ancient and modern history, some 
acquaintance with the principies of domestic and political 
economy, and a clear understanding of the provisions of those 
constitutions of government under which we live : all these, in 
addition to the more common branches of English education, 
ought to be acquired by every youth who aims at success and 
usefulness in his future pursuits. 

Those whose views extend to a more enlarged course of study, 
will, in addition to the usual preparation for college, find them- 
selves actually prepared for a collegiate education, by having 
acquired the elements of most of those branches which they are 
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subsequently to pursue. Preparation for college often consists in 
a meagre, or merely passable, knowledge of Greek and Latin, a 
little geography, less arithmetic, and scarcely any other attain- 
ment. Both precept and example have concurred to inspire a 
great contempt in the minds of students, while at school, for 
every other species of knowledge. It is unnecessary to point 
out the numerous impediments, which a scholar thus slenderly 
furnished, must encounter in the prosecution of an extended 
course of liberal education. If the institution to which he is 
admitted, deserve the name of college or university, it will imme- 
mediately demand of him the use of powers and attainments 
with which he is not provided ; and thus the business of his 
school remains to be prosecuted at the university, which, con- 
sequently, is reduced to the rank and condition of a mere 
grammar school. This degradation of our higher institutions, 
in consequence of the defects of our classical schools, has, 
among other causes, tended to bring the honours, bestowed by 
the former, into contempt. Men who have received degrees 
at the real universities of Europe, deride the idea of being 
re-doctorated at imaginary ones in America. 

Those who understood its nature and influence, have seldom 
objected to a classical course, on any other ground than that of 
the vast expense of time and money which it involved, and the 
exclusion of other useful objects, which, on the old system of 
teaching, it necessarily implied. On the High School system, 
both these grounds of objection are removed. The expense, to 
those who study ancient languages, is no greater than to those 
who limit themselves to English branches ; and by fixing a time 
for every thing, and causing every thing to be done in ils time, no 
exclusion of useful objects is sequired. The scholar who is 
destined to be a man of business, is enabled to acquire all the 
classical learning which is necessary to a comprehension of the 
derivations and construction of his own language. The allu- 
sions to ancient customs and manners, which abound through 
our English literature, will, likewise, be sufficiently obvious to 
his understanding ; and a taste for correct and chastened style 
in thought and expression, will have been acquired. ‘This 
amount of influence from classical learning, is desirable for 
every citizen in an enlightened and civilized community. 

The course of modern languages, is of equal importance 
whether we regard it as a part of a practical, or of a liberal, 
education. In all our commercial cities, the man who cannot 
use the French language, will find his sphere of profitable 
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operations essentially limited ; and the vast number of persons, 
inhabiting every part of our country, to whom this language is 
vernacular, will furnish innumerable opportunitics of profiting 
by a familiar acquaintance with this universal medium of inter- 
national communication. 

The obvious utility of the Spanish, in facilitating every sort 
of intercourse with the southern parts of our continent, renders 
any discussion of its merits unnecessary. 

In some parts of our country, the German is even more 
necessary, for success in business, than either of the two lan- 
guages above mentioned ; thousands of our citizens speak no 
other : of these many who possess a partial knowledge of the 
English, still, naturally, give a decided preference to their own 
strong and expressive dialect. 

If we regard the study of these several languages merely as 
part of a liberal education, their value is in no degree diminished. 
The treasures of literature which they unlock, are as valuable 
and delightful as those unfolded by any language of antiquity. 
Nor can we excuse our ignorance of these tongues, by alleging 
that all the taste and beauty of foreign authors, have, through 
the medium of translations and imitations, been transfused into 
our own literature. Every competent judge of the matter, 
knows the allegation to be unfounded. It is surprising, that, at 
many of our colleges, these languages are rather tolerated than 
encouraged. When those institutions shall have completely 
divested themselves of a monastic character, we may hope 
to find modern languages. among the essential requisites for 
graduation. 

But whatever merit may be claimed for the three divisions of 
our course already enumerated, the fourth is not less important, 
less practical, or less adapted to the age of the pupils for whom 
it is intended, than either of the former. The several branches 
of mathematics, practical mechanics, natural philosophy, elemen- 
tary chemistry, the philosophy cf natural history, with drawing 
and perspective, all appeal, more or less directly, to the senses, 
and consequently excite the interest of youth more forcibly than 
subjects in which laws and relations are to be comprehended 
only by means of abstract and general expressions. Experience 
justifies this inference respecting their adaptation to the capaci- 
ties of early youth. 

Scarcely one of the numerous branches of industry in which 
our citizens now engage, can be successfully prosecuted for a 
single day, without involving the use of some of these depart- 
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ments of practical science. Hence their utility is unquestion- 
able. And every professor in our colleges, must doubtless have 
felt that the advantages to his hearers, and the pleasure to him- 
self, would both be greatly enhanced, if the former could bring 
to his lectures some just and accurate elementary ideas, on the 
subject about which he was to address them. What has been 
said above, respecting the inconveniences occasioned to higher 
institutions by the want of proper acquaintance with English 
studies, applies with equal force to these sciences. Our col- 
leges are degraded, because their professors are compelled to 
dwell perpetually upon the elements of their respective subjects. 

In arranging this course, it was a‘ primary object to produce 
an easy and natural transition from one branch to another, in 
each of the great departments ; to introduce nothing as a merely 
ornamental accomplishment ; and to cause the student to behold 
his interest blended with his duty. It is not predicated upon the 
maxim which has sometimes been broadly proclaimed—that one 
branch of study is as good as another, provided it cost the 
scholar the same kind and amount of toil, to perform what is 
required by his teacher. It is founded upon the belief, that with 
respect to intellectual education, that is the best, which, with 
the greatest number of theoretical and practical truths, furnishes 
the highest improvement of the faculties, and affords the most 
enduring mental pleasuzes 

No ordinary share of ‘s!ents and industry must be possessed 
by the scholar wko would, within the time allotted, accomplish 
’ all that is contained in the course above described _ Still, how- 
ever, those who are accustomed only to that sort of application, 
which dreams away time, or pores with excess of disgust over 
one or two tedious volumes, can scarcely imagine the result of 
a system which by varying the occupations, multiplies the ener- 
gies of the mind, and by fivetting the attention to its immediate 
object, makes permanent acquisition at every step. 

The chemist knows, that when water is saturated with one. 
salt, it will still dissolve a large portion of another of a different 
kind ; and when saturated with this also, a third may be added 
without precipitating either of the former. The youthful mind 
has similar affinities for varied pursuits, and analogous points of 
saturation. Much of the profitless labour of teachers consists 
in attempts to super-saturate it, with some one ingredient, to the 
exclusion of others which it would eagerly receive. 
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CONDITION OF COLLEGES IN THE UNITED STATES. 


The following table, compiled from such records as-are contained in our 
files, will show the number of graduates, from our oldest and most flourishing 


Colleges, for the last six years. 
Gr. Gr. Gr. Gr. Gr. Gr. 


Colleges. 1823. 1824. 1825. 1826. 1827. 1828. 
Waterville College - : - 3 3 4 7 “4 2 
Powdoin Colle - - - $i 18 37 31 32 
Dartmouth College - - - 34 28 26 37 «35 4i 
Vermont University - 8 9 13 #13 14 
Middlebury College - 17 24 46 19 1 
Williams College - 1 15 19 24 81 
Amherst College : 3 17 23 32 23 
Harvard College - 37 58 53 47 
Brown University - 27 41 48 27 
Yale College - 73 68 100 
Union College - 67 62 71 
Hamilton College - 34 2 28 
Columbia College : 29 21 24 
Princeton College - 36 38 29 
Dickinson College - - - 19 2 19 14 
University of Pennsylvania - 23 14 8 
Washington College, Hartford - 

Geneva College - - - 
Rutgers College - - - 
Hampden-Sydney College - - 
University of Georgia - 


Total. 448 

Some of the last named Colleges have been in operation but a short time. 
This is the case with Washington, Rutgers, and Geneva Colleges. Thenum- 
ber of Graduates from the three last in the above list, for the years 1823, 4, 5, 
and 6, is unknown. The whole number from these 22 Institutions, the pres- 
ent year, it will be seen is 587 ; and the whole known number from the same, 
during the last six years, is 3126. There are in all about fifty colleges in the 
United States. 

Alleghany College.—Serious embarrassments have becn felt at this institu- 
tion in consequence of unexpected delays in the erection of buildings. These 
embarrassments are likely soon to be removed by the completion of a large 
and commodious edifice. The Library contains a collection of choice and val- 
uable books. The undergraduates put down in the Table, are styled, Proba- 
tioners, and become entitled to a degree when they have gone through the 
prescribed course of study. 


Western University.—‘ Judge Wilkins, President of the Board of Trustees, 
Dr. R. Bruce, Principal.’ A new building is about to be erected, and a phi- 
losophical apparatus and library to be purchased. 

William and Mary College.—Few of those who have completed their ed- 
ucation have received a regular diploma, owing to peculiar circumstances. 
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The college has suffered a long depression, but is now rising, and its prospects 
are flattering, Of the 106 students put down in the table 54 are said to be in 
‘the classical’ and 52 in ‘the scientific ’ department. The number in the lat- 
ter department has, in little more than a year, increased fourfold. 


University of Alabama.—On Saturday, the 22d of March, the Trustees of 
the University of Alabama selected as a site, whereon to erect the buildings of 
this in-titution, the place known as Mair’s Spring, situated on the main road 
leading in a direction towards Huntsville, and distant from the town of Tusca- 
loosa, one mile anda half. The site selected is a part of the land originally 
granted by Congress to the institution, and is eligible on several accounts. The 
site is high and healthy, with several constant springs of pure freestone wa- 
ter, and a sufficiency of forest land to furnish a supply of fel for the accom- 
modation of generations yet unborn ; or, if deemed preferable, rich mines of 
stone coal are to be found in its vicinity. Another important advantage in fa- 
vour of the selection is, that it is in the immediate neighborhood of the quarry, 
from which most of the beautiful stone used in building the basement stories 
of the State Capitol and Bank, has been obtained. 

The Trustees of the University, from, from the liberality and energy with 
which they have adopted the preliminary arrangements for carrying the insti- 
tution into effect, have reflected credit on themselves, and deserve the thanks 
of the community ; and their high character for intelligence augurs well for 
its further success.—Richmond Visitor. 


INSTITUTION FOR THE EDUCATION OF YOUNG LADIBS. 


Mr. and Mrs. Bonrixs have removed their establishment from Washington 
city to Boston, and have taken that very eligible and pleasant situation at the 


corner of Mount Vernon and Belknap streets, where the school will open on 
the second Monday of November next. 

The following are the principal objects of Mr. and Mrs. Bonfils’ system of 
education. 

I. The development of the intellectual and moral faculties of their pupils. 

II. To unite the French language, in its various branches of literature and 
classics, with a finished English education. 

III. The Italian, Spanish and Latin languages, and Mathematics, to be 
taught on the same plan as that adopted in the best academies in Europe ; and, 
whenever the classes are prepared, a Course of Lectures on Chemistry, Bota- 
ny, and Astronomy, to be given by competent Professors. 

With regard to the mode of teaching the branches, it is entirely founded on 
reasoning principles; Mr. and Mis. B. acknowledging no other guides in their 
academical operations than reason and experience. 

Mr. and Mrs. Bonfils have the experience of nine years teaching ; and as to 
the merits of their system of education, they refer to their numerous and dis- 
tinguished patrons, both among AYuericans and foreigners; but especially to 
the following, whose daughters they have had the pleasure to educate. 

Hon. James Barbour—Gen. S. Bernard—Mons. Durand St. Andre, Consul 
General de France. 

Mr. and Mrs. B. have also the honor to refer to 

Hon. Daniel Webster— Hon. Edward Everett— Rev. Mr. Wisner—and Rev 

Mr. Greenwood. 
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COURSE OF INSTRUCTION. 
English Department. 


Fourth Class. English studies—Grammar, Penmanship, Arithmetic, Geog- 
raphy, with maps and Globes, History of the United States, and Scripture. 

Third Class. Grammar, Arithmetic, Worcester’s Ancient and Modein 
Geography, Globes, Compend of History, Abridgement of Blair’s Rhetoric, 
Irving’s Elements of Composition, and Scripture. ' 

Second Class. Parsing Poetry, the higher branches of Arithmetic, Natural 
Philosophy, Continuation of Ancient and Modern Geography, with the globes, 
Astronomy, History and Historical Lectures, Crabbe’s Synonymes, Mytholo- 
gy, Logic, Composition, and Scripture. : 

First Class. llin’s Ancient History, Campbell’s Philosophy of Rhetoric, 
Condillae’s Logic, Beattie on Truth, Paley’s Moral Philosophy and Evidences 
of Christianity, Continuation of Natural Philosuphy, Mathematics, Compo- 
sition, Greek and Roinan Antiquities. 


French Department. 

Quatrieme Classe. Etudes Francaises—Syllabaire-Francais, Dialogues de 
Perrin, et Recueil Choisi. 

Troisieme Classe. Grammaire de Wanostraught, Definitions, Conversations, 
Analyse, Themes, Lectures et Traductions de Telemaque. 

Seconde Classe. Cacographie, Synonymes, Grammaire de Levizac, Geog- 
raphie de Tellier, Dictee, Compostion, Traduction de |’Anglais en Francais, 
Histoire Universelle, et Henriade. 

Premiere Classe. Grammaire de Tellier, Analyse, Versification, Composi- 
tion, Synonymes de Girard, Mythologie, Traduction de Watts sur l’Esprit, et 
de quelques Lecons sur la Verite, Logique de Condillac, Henriade, Racine et 
Anacharsis, 

Tt will readily be perceived, from the above course of instruction, that no 
branch is taught in English, which is not in French: thus, the pupils will ac- 
quire the colloquial part of that language, whilst they perfect themselves in 
those branches which they have previously attended to in English. It is also 
thought proper to observe, that the French is the language of the family and 
the school, and that it is taught daily. 

{= Drawing, Music, and Dancing, (which are left at the option of the pa- 
rents,) are taught by the most approved masters, 


THE LATE DANIEL H. BARNES, OF THE NEW-YORK HIGH SCHOOL, 


[By the death of this respected and useful instructer, the cause of education 
has lost the aid of a warm and able friend. Few things, we conceive, would 
prove more serviceable or acceptable to teachers than an account of his life, 
and its various intellectual employments—particularly his methods of instruc- 
tion. In the absence of such a publication we transcribe the following notice.] 


The following passage, relative to the character of the late Daniel H. Barnes 
as a naturalist and as an instrueter, is from Mr. Verplanck’s annual report on 
the High School, now in press. In the original, it immediately follows an inter- 
esting and somewhat minute view of Mr. Barnes’s attainments as a naturalist, 
and of his contributions to natural science, furnished by a member of the New 
York Lyceum of Natural History. 
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*In addition to this just and discriminating character, I have only to add, 
that he never regarded these acquisitions, or indeed any other not immedi- 
ately entering into the uses of life, as of ultimate value in themselves. He 
cherished and cultivated the study of Nature as furnishing truer conceptions 
of the Creator’s wisdom; as giving employment to the understanding aud habits 
of accurate and attentive obse , and as frequently and often unexpectedly 
leading to results increasing the power or the happiness of man. With these 
views of the objects of the science, whilst in his more elaborate printed essays 
he addressed the scientific naturalist, he was wont, in ebtenliadt popular lec- 
tures to his pupils, to unfold to them the infinite beauty, the diversified simplicity 
of the order of Nature. To borrow the eloquent |} age of an accomplished 
seholar, (Stephen Elliott, President of the Bank of South Carolina, in his ad- 
dress to the Lit. and Phil. Soc.) who, amidst the laborious occupations of a busy 
life, has found leisure to become the first naturalist of our country ; he taught 
them how by the light of science ‘the very earth on which we tread becomes 
animate—every Aes every plant, every insect presents to our view an organi- 
zation so wonderful, so varied, so complex ; an adaptation of means to ends so 
? so diversified, so extensive, so perfect, that the wisdom of man shrinks 
at the comparison. Nor is it to present existence, that our observations are 
confined. The mind may thus be enabled to retrieve the march of ages—to 
examine of the earth the revolutions that have formed and deranged its struc- 
ture—of its inhabitants, the creation, the dissolution, the continual reproduc- 
tion—to admire that harmony, which, while it has taught each being instinctive- 
ly to pursue the primary objects of its creation, has rendered thei all subservient 
to secondary purposes.’ 

‘In his own profession as a teacher of youth, Mr. Barnes had long enjoyed a 
merited reputation. Able and willing to teach, and to teach well, all those 
branches of knowledge which the wants and opinions of society require as 
essential for the pursuits of active life, he did not consider the mere drilling of 
his pupils in those studies as sufficient discharge of his duty. He felt a warm 
and parental interest in them, and delighted to throw before them such col- 
lateral information as might stimulate their curiosity, or without the labour of 
formal study, enrich their minds with such hints and outlines of science as 
might in after life be filled up and completed. 

* He was accordingly peculiarly well adapted to the institution over which 
he presided.“ It was our hope in founding these schools, that whilst the 
learned languages would be well taught, accurate instruction might also be 
given in all ‘those practical parts of education which fit men for the daily 
business of life. The experiment has been satisfactory, and whilst the pupils 
of Mr. Barnes who have entered the several colleges, have not fallen behind 
in any important part of classical learning, there have gone forth every year 
from this school a number of other youth with minds habituated to well 
directed and profitable application, and liberalized and invigorated by various 
and valuable knowledge. Nor were the peculiar obligations of the minister 
of a holy religion for; n by him, in those of the teacher of human learning, 
He omitted none of those opportunities which the course of discipline and 
instruction constantly presented, to impress on those under his care, notions of 
sound morals, to correctithose of false honour and pride, to awaken rational piety, 
or to quicken those moral sensibilities, which, though they may be dormant in 
youth, are rarely dead.’—Eve. Post. 


* The High School of New Yerk, of which he was associate principal with 
Dr. -Griseom. 
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BRITISH AND FOREIGN SCHOOL SOCIETY. 


[After many failures, we have at last succeeded in obtaining the annual 
Reports and several other publications* of this excellent institution, from its 
commencement to the present year, inclusive. From these and what may in 
future be forwarded to us, we shall occasionally present a sketch of the Society’s 
proceedings, and endeavour to keep our readers informed of the progress of its 
various and extensive measures for the diffusion of universal education. } 


The object of this society is to promote the education of the children of all 
the poor, of every class, sect, and country, in moral and religious principles, as 
the surest means of diminishing crime and misery, and producing general peace 
and happiness. The system which it acts upon, while eminently calculated 
to fix in the infant mind the fundamental principles of the Christian religion, 
does not interfere with the particular opinions or creed of any, being in con- 
formity with that Divine precept, ‘ Whatsoever ye would that men should do 
unto you, do ye even so unto them.’ 

The common means of instruction being far too expensive to be adopted for 
the education of the poor upon a great scale, Mr. Joseph Lancaster, about the 
year 1798, devised a method by wkich a school, however large, might be 
managed by one master, and one set of lessons, thus diminishing the expense 
for each individual child to a mere trifle; while at the same time the plan 
communicated instruction with astonishing celerity. In the year 1805, our 
late venerable sovereign honoured Mr. Joseph Lancaster with a private audi- 
ence, fully informed himself of the nature of the system, and saw its important 
bearing on the whole mass of the poor population. It was on this occasion, 
that the king uttered those memorable words, which will do honour to the 
name of George the Third to the latest posterity:—‘ It is my wish that every 
poor child in my kingdom may be taught to read the Bible.’ From that period 
his majesty not only gave to the British system his royal sanction and patron- 
age, but subscribed one hundred pounds per annum towards its support and 
propagation. This liberal subscription has been regularly continued by his 
present majesty. The value of the British system of mutual instruction be- 
coming gradually more and more known, schools were established in most of 
the principal towns of the kingdom, many of which were ized by masters 
trained and sent by the committee of the parent society in the Borough Road : 
the accounts of the schools upon this plan, which have been published, from 
time to time, in the op of the society, present many interesting particulars 
of their prosperity, and especially of the extensive moral effects produced by 
their establishment. In the manufacturing districts, where, from the demand 
for juvenile labour, the children are soon taken into close employment the 
system has proved itself preeminently useful, from the rapidity with which it 
conveys instruction. 

This institution, though in no manner connected with the British and Foreign 
Bible Society, has powerfully cooperated in its designs, and acts upon the same 
liberal principles: while on one hana, by the exertions of the Bible Society in 
their endeavours to introduce the Holy Scriptures into every house and cot- 
tage, the deplorable want of education was discovered, the School Society on 
the other hand became the ready coadjutors of the Bible Society, by providing 
the means of instruction, without which the gift of Bibles would have been 
of little avail. It isa fundamental principle of the British system, that nothing 
should be taught which can in any way tend to prevent conscientious and 
pious parents, of any religious denomination, from sending their children for 
instruction; the Bible, in the authorized version, without note or comment, 
being the only religious book taught in the schools.—Brief Account af the 
Society. 


* Forwarded by D. D. Scott, Esq. Secretary to the Society—through the 
attention of Mr. Kennett of Lincoln’s Inn Fields. 
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WORKS IN THE DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION. 


An Inaugural Address, delivered before the ‘Trustees, Faculty, 
and Students, in the College Chapel, on Wednesday, September 
17th, 1828. By the Rev. William H. Delancey, D. D. Provost 
of the University of Pennsylvania. Published at the request of 
the Board of Trustees. Philadelphia. Carey, Lea, and Carey. 
1828. 12mo. pp. dl. 


The leading topics of this address are ‘a sketch of the benefits of a collegiate 
education; a brief development of the system of instruction and discipline, 

in the university; and the exhibition o#some of those claims which it 
is conceived that an institution located in this city,’ (Philadelphia,) ‘has upon 
the fostering encouragement of the public.’ On all of these heads the tenor 
of the address is interesting, and, at the same time, strictly practical. 

We regret our inability to enter on the merits of this production in detail ; 
and we select the following passage, rather from the interesting nature of the 
subject on which it touches, than from any expectation of presenting a fair 
specimen of the address itself. 

‘It,’ (a city university,) ‘furnishes an opportunity of educating your sons 
with the least possible expense. It presents the advantage of connecting 

our own superintendence of their morals with the attainment of a full col- 
ie education. It affords to you a frequent opportunity of witnessing and 
judging of their progress. It supplies to them the benefit, and to you the 
satisfaction, of a constant mutual instruction. * * * In short, it leaves them, in 
regard to morals, health, intellect, and ac plishments, under the watchful 
i tion of that eye, which, of all others, looks with the deepest interest, 
most untiring devotion to their temporal and eternal welfare.’ 





Epitome Historie Grece, cum Appendice de Diis et Heroibus 
Poeticis. Accedit Dictionarium Latino Anglicum. Editio Se- 
cunda Americana, priore longé emendatior. New-Haven. A. H. 
Maltby. Boston. Hilliard, Gray, Little, and Wilkins. Phila- 
delphia. John Grigg. 1828, 18mo. pp. 280. 


We ~—_ > veto new — improved Spee of this oe school book. 
Itisaw nely suited to the capacity and the progress of beginners in Latin, 
or of pupiis who have just finished the Epitome Historie Sacre, Books such 
as this seem to us to possess a peculiar value, which is often overlooked. What 
is needed by a beginning to construe, is not a book of fabies, or of dialogues, 
or a succession of didactic sentences. The last mentioned sort of such lessons 
have too little interest to the young ind, to render them impressive to the 
memory; and fluent and familiar as the-style may be in the former two classes 
of pieces, it is of necessity, (from its conversational turns and phrases,) too 
idiomatic for young pupils. A judicious course of initiation would place before 
the learner, for his first exercises, language as simple as possible in its con- 
struction, and would introduce idioms very sparingly at first—offering difficul- 
ties no faster than they could be well mastered. 

On this account, and after repeated trial of mixed selections, such as the 
Liber Primus and the Latin Reader, we are, for our own part, fully convinced, 
that the American press has thus far offered no books so useful to young be- 
ginners as the reprint of the epitome of sacred history by L’Homond, and the 
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volume now before us, both of which are remarkably simple, and very gradu- 
ally progressive in style. The Latin version of Robinson Crusoe, we may 
observe in passing, though a very interesting story, is, we think, rendered 
unnecessarily hard, by its very frequent introduction of idioms. Phedrus, so 
generally used ut the same stage of a pupil’s progress, is still more objectionable. 

Besides many other advantages, the little work under notice possesses the 
very attractive one of furnishing its readers with a very clear and correct, 
though a brief, view of Grecian history. We are happy to observe that this 
book is already in extensive use, in severa! of the most eminent of our classical 
schools. We would warmly recommend it to all teachers who have not 
examined it, as a class book of which experience in the school rcom will daily 
enhance their estimation. 


Rules of Pronunciation in Reading Latin. New-Haven. 
A. H. Maltby. 1828. 18mo,. pp. 7. 


For the moderate cost of a very few cents instructers are here furtjished 
with the most satisfactory direction and assistance on a subject of great practical 
importance, and still too much neglected in many classical seminaries. ‘The 
rules are few, are clearly stated, and fully illustrated, inculcating the modern 
style of pronouncing, without the addition of peculiarities or affectation. This 
little manual, besides being highly useful to pupils, will be of creat service to 
those teachers whose own instruction may have been imperfect in respect 
of orthoepy. 


BOOKS FOR CHILDREN. 


The Mirror, or Eighteen Juvenile Tales and Diskogues By a 
Lady of Philadelphia. With Engravings. Boston. Munroe and 


Francis, and Charles F. Francis, New-York. 1828. 18mo. 
p. 288. 
The Pearl, or Affection’s Gift; a Christmas and New Year’s 


Present. Philadelphia. Thomas T. Ash. Boston. Munroe and 
Francis. 1829. 18mo. pp. 252. 

The Casket, a Christmas and New Year’s Present for Chidren 
and Young Persons. 1829. Boston. Bowles and Dearborn. 
i8mo. pp. 267. 


The juvenile department of annual publications, is to be still further enlarged, 
we understand, by one or more volumes in addition to the above. The variety 
thus furnished, will afford room for selection, according to the various tastes of 
purchasers. It may not be unacceptable to those of our readers who have not 
compared these publications, to be aided by a few words of information re- 
specting the character of each; and this is all which our present very limited 
allowance of space will admit. 4 

The Mirror is apparently intended for very young children, and its contents 
may be generally characterised as simple and agreeable, though not addressed 
to the higher powers of the mind. The wood cuts illustrative of the stories, 
are generally neat; and some are unusually accurate and expressive. 

The Pear! is more various in its chaiacter; and several of the pieces con- 
tained in it, possesses a fair degree of merit. The illustrations are on copper, 
and are in general executed with a good deal of taste, though some of the 
figures lack the air of freedom and life, which perhaps will be expected in the 
plates of a volume belonging to the ornamental class of publications. 
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The engravings of the Casket are, with one or two exceptions, very good. 
The ‘ Portrait’ may be mentioned, in particular, as a specimen of what en- 
gravings should be, in works of this description. It possesses the accuracy, 
the relief, the distinctness, the indescribable air of reality, which we seldom 
find in the engravings of books for children. But we hasten to the intellectual 
and literary merits of the volume: these are of an order unusually high. 
There is an originality of conception, and a benign tenderness of manner in 
the version of the story of Undine, particularly, which are equally delightful 
and peculiar. The moral tendency of expression has, in no one case that we 
know of, been so happily and judiciously consulted, and the influence exerted 
on the intellect of the reader, is not less striking or successful. The religious 
impressions left by a perusal of this piece, are akin to those produced by the 
most softening and tranquillizing scenes of nature. We hope to meet the author 
again and again in the useful field of labour to which this work belongs. 


Godfrey Hall, or Prudence and Principle; a Tale. By the 
Author of ‘ Rachel,’ and the ‘ Authoress.’ Boston. Munroe and 
Francis, and C. 8S. Francis, New-York. 18mo. pp. 174. 


This is a tale of uncommon interest, and adapted to a class of readers too 
seldom provided for in the —— of books for the young. We allude to 
readers who do not expect to draw their mental food from the stores of the 
juvenile library, and yet do not relish much of the reading usually prescribed 
for grown people. 

comparative worth of ‘prudence’ and of ‘ principle’ is strikingly con- 
trasted in a series of natural incidents very impressive to the heart; and the 
story has perhaps no fault but that of an improbable degree and kind of 
‘prudence,’ in one of the young characters of the piece. 


The Beatitudes. Boston. Bowles and Dearborn. 1828. 18mo. 
pp. 144. 


This is a very instructive little volume ; and it is at the same time not devoid 
of entertainment. It explains, with the help of a few well chosen illustrations, 
the ‘sermon on the mount;’ and renders it in a good degree intelligible and 
interesting to children. 

The author of this book seems to be well qualified to furnish a course of 
familiar and useful instruction in explanation of the language of the New 
Testament—an aid very much needed by young persons. 


Stories from Roman History. By a Lady. Boston. Munroe 
and Francis, and C. S. Francis, New-York. 18mo. pp. 131. 


These stories suit, in some measure, the purpose of a juvenile history of 
Rome, and are, on the whole, well told; though there is room; we think, for 
the remark that the volume would have been more-intelligible and more use- 
ful, if furnished with fuller and more frequent explanations from the depart- 
ment of antiquities—such, we mean, as are exemplified in that admirable little 
work, Manners of the Romans. We wonder why this latter publication has 
not been reissued from the press, with engravings illustrative of the details 
of costume, architecture, &c. 
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COMMON EDUCATION. 


INFLUENCE OF PARENTS AND TEACHERS, 


[From a Discourse by Alva Woods, D.D. delivered at his Inauguration as 
President of Transylvania University.] 


Man’s connexion with those around him lays the foundation 
for a large portion of his present duties. 

Is he a parent? The education of his children, however 
young, is already commenced. Even before they acquire their 
vernacular tongue, they are forming the dispositions and habits, 
which will give complexion to their manhood and their old age. 
They are taking lessons of every body and of every thing around 
them. ‘To their parents especially they look up for guidance 
and teaching. Can an ignorant person open, by the wisest and 
gentlest means, these budding faculties, and fashion with plas- 
tic hand these forming manners ? Can he, whose own powers 
have never been developed, be qualified to develope and mature 
the powers of others? Can he, who has never governed his 
own spirit, nor chastened his own fancy, nor bridled his own 
desires, give lessons of moderation, of prudence, and of judg- 
ment ? 

Is he an avowed teacher of youth? He has taken upon him 
duties of high and solemn import. He has undertaken to 
mould the characier of the next generation. He aims at 
nothing less than to form the parents, the citizens, the teach- 
ers, the philusophers, the patriots, and the Christians of the 
coming age. To this formation of character, every teacher, 
from the nursery to the hall of science, contributes a portion of 
influence. 

From the salutary changes introduced within a few years in 
the modes of teaching, and the experiments now making with a 
view to other changes, it is evident the whole science of educa- 
tion is yet in its infancy. In literature, as in religion, venera- 
tion for the mere office of teacher is gone, and in its place is 
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come up a demand for talents, and zeal, and usefulness. Neither 
youth nor men are any longer to be governed by the mere dint 
of authority. Public opinion is the lever which moves the 
world ; and governments, whether of schools, or colleges, or 
states, must yield to its irresistible power. 

The general inquiry now is, how can education be made to 
subserve most effectually our great social, political, and moral 
interests ? What are the best means for training the mind and 
forming the manners ? What are the best schools, not merely 
for acquiring knowledge, but for increasing mental power, and 
obtaining mental discipline ? for teaching youth to think, and 
to reason, and to act ? What, in short, is the education, which 
ought to be given to American citizens and American Christians 
in the enlightened nineteenth century ? On this point the senti- 
ment is becoming general that sound learning has not received 
that individual and that legislative patronage which its connexion 
with the vital interests of our country demands :—and especially 4 
that adequate means are not provided for training men to the 4 
important art of teaching. In those arts which contribute to 
the bodily comfort and fashionable appearance of our children, 
we seek to employ the skilful ; and shall we give their minds in 
charge to ignorance and to pedantry ? Shall the destinies of our 
posterity and of our country be confided to superficial thinkers, 
to half educated scholars, to unenlightened and unprincipled 
pretenders ? Genius of Republicanism, forbid it! Spirit of 
Christianity, avert it ! 






























AMERICAN LYCEUM. 


Remarks on Lyceums, made at a late Meeting in Boston, by 
Rev, Mr. Rand. 











Mr. Cuainman— 
I suppose that the plan of association which has received the 


name of American Lyceum, has not been fully matured ; and I 
am by no means sure that I correctly understand it, so far as it 
is arranged and adopted. As I understand it, however, it em- 
braces several particulars which I will notice. 

It contemplates the formation of libraries, and the collection 
of a small apparatus, in every town, for the use of the young in 
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the pursuit of knowledge. The library will be of a select and 
appropriate character. The apparatus will be of the more sim- 
ple kind, adapted to illustrations and experiments. 

It contemplates a system of mutual instruction. It proposes 
that the youth of a town or village shall associate, to study to- 
gether ; to read the same books ; to investigate the same sub- 
jects ; to communicate to each other their several attainments ; 
to secure and prolong the advantages of the schools to which 
they may have access ; and to apply their whole common stock 
of theoretical principles to practical purposes. 

It contemplates the aid of occasional lectures, in connexion 
with these mutual efforts ; lectures on the more difficult subjects, 
at the most convenient seasons, by the gratuitous assistance of 
educated gentlemen in the several towns, or by professed and 
experienced teachers. 

It proposes to afford assistance, not so much in literature, as 
in the exact sciences, and their application to the useful arts and the 
business of life. 1 know not that literary pursuits need be exclud- 
ed ; but the. system appears to me to be better adapted to the 
latter purpose, and to be far more necessary to promote it. 

Now, Sir, allow me to say that I regard the general introduc- 
tion of the Lyceum as a very desirable object. I am much 
pleased with the system, because it is economical. I am ac- 
quainted with no other method, by which valuable knowledge 
can be acquired at an expense so moderate, and so entirely 
within the reach of all classes of the community. It brings to 
the doors of the people that which is now obtained only at a dis- 
tance ; and furnishes the means of a thorough practical educa- 
tion for a sum which ean never be deemed a burden. Now in 
most piaces, the question of economy in regard to the acquiring 
of knowledge, is one of high consideration ; in some, it is un- 
avoidably so ; and education must come at a small expense or 
never be obtained. - 

The Lyceum well agrees with the modern principles of education. 
I refer to the comparatively modern discovery, that the most 
effectual education aims not so much at filling, and crowding, 
and loading the mind, as in cultivating and exercising the mind 
itself. We begin to teach a child to think, to inquire, to inves- 
tigate, to reason, to educate himself. This principle has not 
been entirely neglected, but in all ages and countries it has been 
surprisingly overlooked. It is still but little known and practi- 
cally adopted ; and our instructions need vast improvements in 
regard to it, from the lowest children’s school to the highest 
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seminary. The whole plan of the Lyceum is built on this grand 
principle of education ; and where it is vigorously adopted, can- 
not but succeed. 

I like the Lyceum, because it is adapted to the genius of our 
population. I now have in mind its social and republican charac- 
ter. In this age, and peculiarly in this country, we begin to 
know that no man liveth to himself alone. ‘The whole economy 
of this community is becoming social. We are also republican 
in our feelings and habits. We love equality, and that eleva- 
tion of character which is promoted by the general diffusion of 
knowledge. Republicans love to know something, and are 
pleased when permitted to impart information to others. Now 
this general diffusion of a system of mutual instruction, falls in 
perfectly with these inclinations of feeling. It will be found 
adapted to the social ond republican propensities of our popula- 
tion ; and will contribute, in an eminent degree, to make the 
rising generation still more republican and still more social. 

The Lyceum commends itself to my approbation, by its prac- 
tical bearing. Theory and practice are to be immediately and 
intimately connected. Principles are to be discussed in their 
connexion with their practical results. The union of inquiries, 
the mutual instruction, the lectures, and every operation of the 
associates, will be adapted to the formation of practical men. 
And the means now in operation for the education of youth will 
have a fourfold value, when they shall receive such a powerful 
impetus towards the active and useful business of life. 

I anticipate great benefit from this system, on account of its 
moral influence. The time of our young men and lads will be 
occupied in an entertaining manner ; their social intercourse 
will be occupied with useful topics ; they will be furnished with 
a rich variety of gratifications which leave no sting behind ; 
they will be saved from those amusements which are useless or 
positively injurious ; they will be kept from the tavern and 
grogshop, and all the scenes of temptation which await the idle 
and unguarded in villages and towns. ‘They wish to have, and 
they ought to have, diversions or entertainments suited to the 
season of youth. It is of immense importance, then, that their 
entertainments should all be innocent ; and as many as possible 
should be rendered useful, and perform an important part in the 
moral culture of their minds. I believe the system now under 
consideration will contribute to these objects, beyond ali present 
calculation. 
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This system appears admirable to me for its simplicity, and 
the facility with which it may be adapted to every neighbourhood 
and every subject of investigation within its wide range. It is 
suited to farmers, mechanics, merchants, and all the various 
classes of society, whatever may be their previous state of ad- 
vancement in knowledge. It may operate in every town and 
neighbourhood, and in almost auy conceivable circumstances 
where a thirst for knowledge exists, sufficient to introduce a Ly- 
ceum and secure for it a sedulous attention. 

Shall I be told, Mr. Chairman, that my anticipations are vis- 
ionary ? I know not but time may convince me that they are 
so ; but at present, I seem to myself to reason from sober fact 
and solid principle. I do not suppose that great and manifest 
results will be speedily produced. The operation of the system 
will require time. Give it a fair trial for a reasonable time, and 
I doubt not its results will be both certain and happy. Shall I 
be told that this plan will make superficial scholars? Sir, I 
trust it will not ; for the sum total of my hopes from it are, that 
it will make them thorough. Not indeed extensively ; not as 
finished scholars ; not as men of great science. But, as far as 
they go through, scholars ; men of thought and reason ; practi- 
cal men, well versed in the various parts of a thorough popular 
education. 


Questions to be Discussed by Lyceums. 

1. Would it be good pelicy and practicable, to establish a 
national Lyceum, or an institute for promoting a national edu- 
cation ? 

2. Can a Lyceum be established in every town in the United 
States, as a branch of the national institute ? 

3. Which is most difficult to conduct, the exercises of a 
Lyceum, or of a military company ; and what their comparative 
expense and utility ? 

4. Why cannot persons, from fifteen to thirty years of age, 
conduct a course of mutual exercises, for their entertainment 
and instruction, as well as children composing an infant school, 
from one and a half to six years old ? 

5. Would it be good policy for county Lyceums to take 
measures to furnish all the schools within their districts, with a 
few articles of apparatus for familiar and practical illustrations, 
in the essential branches of a popular education ? 

6. Would it be expedient for Lyceums and school committees 
to employ a mechanic to paint upon the walls of all the school- 
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houses in the county, a set of diagrams, to illustrate the impor- 
tant and practical principles of the geometry of surfaces, and 
their application to measuring boards, land, cloth, &c. at the 
expense of two dollars for a house ? 

7. Can public winter schools be divided to advantage, and the 
younger division placed under the charge of females ? 

8. Would it be practicable and expedient for county lyceums 
to employ or patronize itinerant lecturers, to give instruction in 
their several branches ? 

9. Can each town Lyceum procure a geological and agricul- 
cultural survey of the town where it is placed, embracing the 
topography, ponds, streams, and application of water ; rocks, 
minerals, soils, modes and success of agriculture ? 

10. Would it be good policy for agricultural societies to offer 
premiums to the Lyceums, which should effect the most complete 
geological and agricultural surveys ? 

11. Can Lyceums collect histories of the towns where they 
are established ? 

12. Which science is most practical and important in a sys- 
tem of popular education, geology or geography ? 

13, Is letter writing an essential exercise in a course of com- 
mon education ? 

14, Which would be most extensively and permanently use- 
ful to a town, a Lyceum or academy ? 

15. Would it be expedient for clergymen to meet school 
teachers in their several towns once a week ; also misses and 
lads at the same or another time, to aid and encourage schools, 
and intellectual and moral acquirements, and taste, among the 
younger members of their societies ? 

16. Is a Lyceum an article of expense or economy to the 
town where it is established ? 

17. Would popular education, or a society to promote it, be 
a proper subject for Thanksgiving discourses; and Thanks- 
giving evening a proper time for towns to hold meetings, to 
determine whether they will form lyceums, or take any measures 
to promote the interests of schools ?—-Boston Recorder. 
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PESTALOZZI, 


Pestalozzi was born at Zurich, 1745. He lost his father, a 
physician, very early, and was educated by pious relatives. 
His intention of entering the church was given up after an un- 
successful attempt at preaching, and he applied to the law. 
A disease, brought on by excessive and immoderate study, in- 
duced him to turn his attention to agriculture. He bought a 
small estate, where a frequent intercourse with the common 
people opened his eyes to the distressing condition of the lower 
classes. Pestalozzi was not the man who could witness misery 
without a correspondent feeling of compassion ; he could not 
pass a wretched cottage without stretching out a friendly hand 
to the poor inmates, nor see a shivering orphan without taking 
it to his fireside. He began to feel contempt for the splendor 
of cold-hearted opulence, and indifference to all the knowledge 
which can be acquired from books ;—he proposed to himself to 
study life ; and the happiness of wiping off the tear from the 
orphan’s cheek seemed of more value to him than all the glory 
of authorship. There were at that time in the canton of Berne, 
where Pestalozzi lived, many poor and neglected children. 
Pestalozzi took a number of them into his house, and became 
their guardian and instructer. But the expenses of this under- 
taking soon made him poor, for he was more benevolent than 
prudent, and the kind disposition of his heart rendered him an 
easy prey to every designing villain. The loss of property did 
not depress his spirits, nor did the sneering of worldly men at his 
folly damp his ardour for improving the state of the lower orders. 

He was invited, in 1798, by the government of Unterwalden, 
to establish a school at Stantz, lately ravaged by fire during the 
revolutionary war, and he at once accepted the proposal, though 
he had neither the means of accomplishing the plan at his own 
command, nor was furnished with them by the State. The 
children came in crowds, flocking for relief and nurture, as well 
as instruction, The successful issue of his experiment made 
under these difficult circumstances is thus described :—‘ My first 
task was to gain the confidence of my pupils, and to attach 
them to me. The deserted state in which I found myself, all 
painful as it was, and the absolute want of assistance, were 
precisely what contributed the most to the success of my enter- 
prise. Cut off from the rest of mankind, I turned all my cares 
and all my affections to the children ; to me they were indebted 
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for all the relief they received. I partook alike of their pains 
and their pleasures. 

‘In 1799 my school contained eighty pupils. Study was to 
them quite a novelty, and they attached themselves to it with 
indefatigable zeal, as soon as they began to perceive their own 
progress. When I have asked them after supper, “‘ My chil- 
dren, which had you rather do, go to bed, or learn a little 
longer *”’ they would generally reply, that they would rather 
learn. The impulse was given, and their development began 
to take place with a rapidity that surpassed all my most sanguine 
hopes. When Altorf was reduced to ashes, | assembled them 
round me ; and said to them, “ Altorf is destroyed, and perhaps 
at this moment there are more than a hundred poor children 
without clothes to cover them, without a home or a morsel to 
eat. Shall we petition the government to allow us to receive 
twenty of them amongst us?” Methinks I still see the eager- 
ness with which they replied, ‘* Yes, oh, certainly ; yes.’’ But, 
replied I again, “‘ Reflect well what you are about to ask ; we 
have at present but very little money at our command, and it 
is very doubtful whether they will grant us any more in favour 
of these unfortunates. Perhaps it will be necessary for you to 
labour mnch more than you have ever yet done, and to divide 
with these strangers your victuals and your clothes: do not say 
then you will receive them among you, if you are not sure you 
will be able to impose upon yourselves all these privations.’’ 
I] gave to my objections all the force they were capable of. 
I repeated to them all I had said—to be sure they perfectly 
understood me ; still they persevered in their first resolution. 
“Let them come,” said they, “let them come ; and if all you 
have stated should come to pass, we will divide with them what 
we have.”’’ 

His method effected a gradual and important improvement of 
the country schools in Switzerland, and other parts of Europe ; 
and in 1818, still impressed with the necessity of educating the 
poor, he set apart two thousand pounds from the produce of a 
new edition of his works, for the endowment of aschool for the 
lower classes. His indefatigable endeavours to accomplish this 
one great object, the generous disinterestedness with which he 
devoted to it his life and property—a life fraught with trouble 
and bitterness, which might have been spent in ease and com- 
parative opulence, will always endear him to the recollection of 
mankind.—Eng. Pub. 


SER AREER, ARTE REIN 
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AMERICAN LYCEUM.* 


Proceedings in Boston. 


A meeting was held at the Exchange Coffee House, on the evening of Fri- 
day the 7th November, to take into consideration the subject of the American 
Lyceum. The meeting was organized, by choosing the Hon. Mr. Webster 
to the chair, and Mr. G. B. Emerson Secretary. 

Mr. Russell, the Editor of the Journal of Education, brought the subject be- 
fore the meeting by making a few introductory remarks, and proposed several 
resolutions which were afterwards adopted. . 

He then begged leave to request Mr. Holbrook, who had been favourably 
placed to observe the immediate practical influence of the institutions in ques- 
tion, to state what he had observed to be their effects, particularly upon adults, 
in those towns in which they have been established. 

In answer to his call, Mr. Holbrook gave an account of the establishment of 
branches of the Lyceum in several places in this and some of the neighbouring 
States, of the mode in which they had, in some instances, been conducted, and 
of the good effects which had already been produced by them. — 

He said that their immediate effect had uniformly been, to awaken a spirit 
of inquiry among all classes of the community, in relation to important sub- 
jects in agriculture, mechanics, and the - of natural philosophy and other 
useful sciences, which admit of practical application to the business of those 
engaged in these useful pursuits. 

The Hon. Mr. Everett expressed, in a few words, the interest he felt in the 
success of the institution. He stated some facts in relation to the good which 
was promised, and which had been effected, by similar institutions in this 
country and elsewhere; and remarked particularly upon the facilities which 
would be affarded by associations of the nature of the Lyceum, in procuring 
books and instruments, which individuals would not often be able to procure 
for themselves. ° 

The Chairman made a few observations upon the benefit which would be 
derived by them who had not had great advantages of education, from the op- 
portunities for improvement presented by these schools of mutual improve- 
ment. 

The following resolutions were then read and adopted, viz : 

Resolved, That this meeting regard with deep interest and cordial appro- 
bation the various indications of public sentiment on the subject of popular im- 
provement, as expressed in the establishment of mechanics’ institutions and 
local associations of different kinds, for the general diffusion of practical sci- 
ence and useful knowledge. 

That this meeting consider the institution denominated the American Ly- 
ceum, as comprehending the chief objects of a general association for popular 
improvement, and for the aid and advancement of common education in pri- 
mary and other schools. 

That the extensive good already effected by this useful institution, and the 
reasonable expectation of its future progress, are such as seem to this meeting 
to commend it to the approbation and support of the community, and to render 


* This name has been assigned to the institution, with a view to avoid regen | it, by a pe- 
culiar designation to any one class of the community, while its object is the benefit of all. A 
name of one kind or other is required for convenience’ sake ; and as this has already been ex- 
tensively adopted, it would be well to adhere to it; alt h a more familiar term might oth~ 
erwise have been preferable, could any single word be f which would suit the purpose, 
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desirable the farther extension of its influence, by enlarging the number of 
its branch associations throughout the country. 

That the present season of the year seems a peculiarly appropriate time for 
the establishment of local branches of the Lyceum, with a view to the iinme- 
diate benefit of district schools. 

That a committee be appointed to report to this meeting at the adjournment, 
in what way the most effe¢tual aid may be afforded to the interests of the Ly- 
ceum. 

It was then voted, that the Committee to be chosen, shall consist of three. 

That Mr. Russell, Mr. Holbrook, and Mr. Emerson, be this Committee. 

That the next meeting be held on Friday, 14th inst. at 7 o’clock, P. M. at 
the Exchange ; at which time the Committee will report. 

That the proceedings of this meeting be published, and that such gentlemen 
as feel an interest in the general object, be requested to attend at the adjourn- 
ment of the meeting. Adjourned. DANIEL WEBSTER, Chairman. 

G. B. Emerson, See’ry. [Boston Advertiser. ] 


An adjourned meeting was held at the Exchange on the evening of Friday, 
the 14th, for the purpose of taking into consideration the object of the Ameri- 
can Lyceum. 

The Hon. Mr. Everett was, at the motion of Dr. Stevenson, called to the 
chair. - 

The Report of the committee appointed at the last meeting was called for, 
and, in the absence of the chairman of the committee, was read by Mr. Hol- 
brook. 

A separate Report of the Chairman of the committee was also read by the 
Secretary, which stated, that the ill health of the Chairman, had prevented the 
formation of a uniform and condensed Report, which it had been the intention 
of the committee to lay before the meeting. 

Rev. Mr. Rand addressed the meeting upon the subject of Associations for 
Mutual Instruction, and the extensive good which might confidently be ex- 
pected from their establishment. 

Mr. G. H. Snelling moved that the Reports be recommitted to the same 
committee, with instructions to incorporate them into one, and report at an ad- 
journed meeting. 

The Rev. Dr. Lowell expressed his desire to learn, more particularly, the 
nature and objects of the institution in question, and seconded the motion for 
recommitment. 

Col. Davis expressed a wish that the Report might be again read, as himself 
with many other gentlemen had not been present at the first reading ; but in 
consideration of the lateness of the hour, consented to withdraw his request. 

The question was then put on the motion for recommitment, which was 
carried. 

On motion of the Secretary, it was voted that two members be added to the 
committee. 

Voted, that Rev. Mr. Rand and Dr. Robbins be chosen for that purpose. 

Voted, that the Secretary be directed to make public the proceedings of this 
meeting ; and that all gentlemen interested in the subject of this meeting, be 
invited to attend at the adjournment. 3 

Voted, that when this meeting adjourns, it adjourn to meet at the Hall of 
the Exchange, at 7 P. M. on Friday 21st inst. Adjourned. 

Gro. B. Emerson, Secr’y. EDW. EVERETT, Chair’n. 

Mass. Journal. 


An adjourned meeting was held at the Exchange Coffee House on the 
evening of Friday, the 21st inst., for the purpose of taking into consideration 
os of the American Lyceum. 
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The following report and resolutions from a committee appointed at a for- 
mer meeting, were then read, and after some discussion, adopted. 


The Committee, to whom the Report presented on the 14th was recommit- 
ted for revision, submit the following Report. ; 

As the Lyceum is an institution which originated in places ata distance 
from this city, and the greater part of our community have not had an oppor- 
tunity of being informed of its design, it may not be unappropriate to offer, 
in the first place, a description of the objects and character of the Lyceum. 
These are of two kinds, local and general. The former will be best under- 
stood by an account of a Lyceum, as it exists in a given vicinity. ; 

A Lyceum, in this view of it, is a voluntary association for mutual improve- 
ment, holding weekly or other stated meetings for exercises in the form of 
lectures, conversation, or experiments, relating to subjects of practical science 
and useful knowledge. . 

The branches of this institution, already in operation, have varied in their 
subjects of attention, manner of conducting them, and consequent success. 
Some have confined their attention almost exclusively to the sciences. To 
give each science a portion of attention, the Society is divided into several clas- 
ses, viz. a class of mechanics, one of chemists, another of astronomers, one of 
geologists, &c. Each class chooses a foreman, and occupies the floor and the 
attention of the society, according to agreement among the whole. When me- 
chanics is the subject before the meeting, the foreman calls upon one of his 
class to illustrate the lever, another the screw, the wheel and axis, pully, &c. ; 
making an application of each to the practical pursuits of life. A similar course 
is pursued by the class of chemists, geologists, astronomers, and others. Upon 
this plan, it is not uncommon for six or eight, or perhaps ten ora dozen, to take 
a part in the exercises in the course of the evening. Under proper regula- 
tions, any member present is allowed to question the persons making the illus- 
trations, and to dispute any point he conceives to be erroneous. This some- 
times leads to a full discussion of certain points, which never fails to fix them 
permanently in the minds of all present, and frequently introduces them as 
topics of general conversation, and among those, not members of the Society. 

In other Lyceums the instruction is communicated more in the form of lec- 
tures, or dissertations, where the whole work of an evening devolves upon one 
or two persons, each one being left to choose a subject, to suit his taste, ac- 
quirements, and judgment. The subjects, however, are generally intended to 
be of a practical character, and treated in a plain, familiar way, fitted to the 
comprehension of all the members. Upon this plan lectures have been given 
upon chemistry, natural philosophy, astronomy, geology, railways, canals, 
powers and debilities of the stomach, the structure, diseases, and management 
of teeth, the structure and movement of clocks and watches, fruit trees, fruit, 
fuel, and various other subjects of agriculture and domestic economy. 

Besides subjects of a scientific and definite character, some societies have 
occasionally, and others generally, iniroduced those of a more general or mis- 
cellaneous nature ; involving principles of expediency, rather than science ; 
and relating to government, law, political and domestic economy, agriculture, 
education, morals, &c. These are conducted in the form of common debates. 

In some instances exercises particularly designed for young and inexperi- 
enced minds, such as reading, declama’ion, composition, particularly letter 
writing, also pommer and geography, have been introduced. 

The plan of the General Society admits and supposes that each town, coun- 
ty, and state Lyceum, will manage its concerns on most points, ina manner 
perfectly independent of all the rest, and fitted to the views, pursuits, acquire- 
ments, taste, ages, and wants, of these coming within their sphere. 

It will be seen at once, that upon whatever plan the exercises of a Lyceum 
are conducted, it answers the great and important purpose of introducing into 
family and social circles, proper aad useful topics of conversation, and converts 
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amusements and daily intercourse into great and powerful vehicles for diffusing 
knowledge, and for enlightening, purifying, and elevating the character of 
society. 

eae experiments already made by Lyceums, two results somewhat unex- 
pected have been observed. First, that the natural diffidence and backward- 
ness which the members sometimes have in attempting illustrations, very soon 
wholly disappear ; and they enter upon them as readily and cheerfully as they 
do upon any exercise in their ordinary pursuits ; and second, that the princi- 
ples and subjects of discussion at their meetings, become in a short time, cer- 
tainly and thoroughly, though insensibly, understood by most who attend 
them. 

Persons of both sexes, of all classes, and of various ages, have imbibed the 

rit, participated in the exercises, and enjoyed the benefits of Lyceums, in 

e various places where they have been established. Clergymen, teachers, 
physicians, lawyers, farmers, mechanics, and merchants, have each, without 
stepping far aside from their ordinary avocations, contributed to the instruction 
and entertainment of others, in these schools of mutual improvement. Each 
has illustrsted from his own pursuits, the wisdom of the laws, and the variety, 
the richness, and the abundance of the works of a benevolent and bountiful 
Creator. And while all have received from a common and inexhaustible foun- 
tain, the necessary instruction and the most ample materials, for success in 
their several callings, each is enabled by advancing his own interests, to xdd 
something to the common stock of happiness, and to aid in the common ad- 
vancement. 

The clergyman, by presenting to the view of his youthful and ardent aspi- 
rants after knowledge no less than of those who are already in the fruition of its 
varied pleasures, the variety, the simplicity, and the sublimity of nature, and 
the wisdom and the grandeur of the laws which it obeys, leads his auditors to 
see and to feel how wise, how good, and how great, is the author of them all, 
and how much this author deserves a cheerful and implicit obedience from 
themselves. Teachers, hy resorting weekly to these fountains of common and 
mutual entertainment and instruction, have aided each other in their interest- 
ing and responsible profession, and by elevating their own characters, have 
been enabled to bestow a like elevation upon the character of the schools un- 
der their charge. Physicians have selected from their profession subjects of a 
popular nature and of common interest; and by freeing them from learned 
technicalities have been enabled to illustrate to attentive and delighted assem- 
blies, the springs and operations of life, to point out the means of preserving 
health, and to warn against the intemperance which destroys it, and along with 
it, character, influence, and happiness. Without wandering far trom their 
profession, lawyers have explained the various social relations of civil society 
and the means of improving and strengthening them, the principles of political 
economy, and the general policy of government, the importance of internal 
improvements and the means of advancing them, and by the aid of drawings 
and models, have illustrated the principles and advantages of canals, railways, 
and other facilities for internal commerce. Farmers have given plain, but 
sensible, practical, and useful dissertutions upon the cultivation, use, and pre- 
servation of fruit, both large and small ;—the management of gardens, fuel and 
other subjects of agriculture, domestic economy, and convenience. Neither 
have mechanics nor merchants been wanting in their contributions to the com- 
mon entertainment and mutual instruction. 

Besides attending meetings of common interest to both sexes and all classes, 
females have conducted a course of mutual exercises among themselves, by 
spending together during the summer, one afternoon a week for reading, com- 
position, and improvement in the various branches of a useful education. 

Young persons of both sexes who were too far advanced, or too much occu- 
we to receive benefit from the daily insfruction of schools within their reach, 

ave, by the aid of professional teachers,—clergymen, or other individuals, 
(sometimes ladies,) competent and disposed to guide them,—carried on a course 
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of weekly exercises, which have given them gradually but certainly and per- 
manently a development and expansion of mind, and a refined and elevated 
taste. 

On the subject of general Lyceums, cabnang several of the local institu- 
tions,) there is one grand principle, which must be distinctly and constantly 
kept in view. It is that every man must educate himself. Neither friends, 
nor money, nor schools, nor colleges, nor seminaries, ever did, or ever will ef- 
fectually educate a single individual. Itis effort, it is long, patient, and per- 
sonal effort, which alone can raise a person to that intellectual and moral el- 
evation, which is the privilege, and the dignity, of man. Consequently, the 
more personal, as well as intellectual, and moral effort can be induced, the 
more the objects of the Lyceum will be attained, the more society will be en- 
lightened and improved, the more worthy will our race become, of the place 
they hold in the scale of being. 

If this principle is correct, a society which has for its object the advance- 
ment of popular education, cannot fully effect that object, without embracing 
the whole community. Every town, village, and neighbourhood, must feel its 
influence, imbibe its spirit, and engage in its exercises. But alt h indi- 
vidual and personal effort is essential to answer any of the purposes of educa- 
tion, it is not all that is essential. Individual efforts must be united, concen- 
trated, and combined ; and hence the necessity, not only of individuals, but of 
towns, of counties, of states, entering into a mutual arrangement for the pur- 
pose of advancing, not only a popular and enlightened, but a national educa- 
tion. As far as is possible, it is desirable to be national and uniform in our 
pronunciation, our language, our views of political economy, measures of gov- 
ernment, in our various distinct, but reciprocal interests, arising from climate, 

phical and geological features and divisions of our country. Conse- 
quently, at the same time that it is desirable, for the purpose of giving life, en- 
ergy, and efficiency, to a society for mutual instruction, that branches more or 
less minute, should extend themselves into every town, village, and neighbour- 
hood, and that each branch should select and conduct its exercises in its own 
way, and in most respects be perfectly independent in its character and its op- 
erations. It is also important that every branch should be formed, with a view 
of uniting with others, that their efforts may be combined and their power 
augmented. 

To give the institution such an organization that every branch may be at 
full liberty to fit its exercises to the wishes and the wants of those who com- 
pose it, and at the same time to receive the aid of other branches, and light 
from a general fountain, it has been proposed to have each town Lyceum a 
kind of board of education for the double purpose of the mutual improvement 
of its members, and the improvement of schools,—to be furnished with a de- 
posit of apparatus, and a place of general resort for all classes and all districts 
of the town, and to have the meetings and exercises so arranged, that both 
sexes, and all classes, such as teachers, farmers, mechanics, &c. may be ac- 
commodated together or separately, according to the nature of the subject, or 
the wishes of the members. 

To aid and strengthen the operations of town Lyceums, all in a county are 
to be united, by three delegates sent from each, to be organized into a county 
Lyceum, for the purpose of adopting measures to advance the mutual and gen- 
eral interests of the several branches they represent. A county Lyceum might 
take measures for the several branches to procure to better advantage than 
they could separately, apparatus, books, instruction by the means of lectures 
or otherwise, and perhaps they might own some more expensive articles of 
apparatus, to be removed from one town to another, for the benefit of the 
whole. 

From each county Lyceum, one or more representatives may, if desirable, 
be sent, to organize a State Lyceum or Board of Education. This board to be 
divided into several committees ; viz. one on school books, one on apparatus, 
one on school houses, and one on the essentia! branches in a system of popular 
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education, the order in which they shall be introduced, the mode of teaching 
them, &c. 

The specific objects and duties to be assigned to town, county, and state Ly- 
ceums, and a general union of the whole might be distinetly pointed out, and 
the ‘modes of effecting them described, but as the formation of town Lyceums, 
is the immediate object to be effected, one or two suggestions on that subject 
will not perhaps be considered out of time, or improper. The first suggestion 
is the expediency of assigning a day when the attention of the people of New 

, generally, shail be invited to the subject of town Lyceums, that an 
opportunity may be presented to the inhabitants of every town, to determine 
the question whether they think it expedient to form an auxiliary to a genera: 
society, but especially in relation to the winter schools, which are about com- 
mencing,—with the particular view of furnishing teachers with an opportu- 
nity and the means of improving each other, and, of course, of improving their 
schools. 

The second suggestion is the expediency of recommending to all societies 
which have been or may be formed, to furnish a depository of a few cheap 
and simple articles of apparatus, to which teachers, and some of their eldest 
pupils, and others who are disposed, may resort, to illustrate, or see illustrated, 
some of the important branches of a practical education. 

With a view to promote the interests of the Lyceum, the Committee would 
submit to the meeting the measures embraced in the following resolutions, 
which are,— 

ist. That, as the Lyceum has, for a principal object, the aid of fe aed edu- 
cation, and as the present season is the time generally assigned for the open- 
ing of district schools, it would seem a favourable opportunity for the formation 
of Lyceums in those towns in which they have not yet been established. With 
a view, therefore, to facilitate an extensive and simultaneous operation of the 
Lyceum, this meeting would suggest the expediency of appropriating the 
second Monday of December to the object just mentioned. 

2d. That, as the interest taken in the exercises of the Lyceum, and the 
benefit to be derived from them, depend, in a great measure, on the obtaining 
of suitable and cheap apparatus for experiments and illustrations, it be recom- 
mended to the Lyceums generally to procure, as early as may be convenient, 
such apparatus, specimens, and other facilities as have been offered by Mr. 
Josiah Holbrook.* 

3d. That for the purpose of aiding the extension of the Lyceum, and pro- 
moting its general interests, as well as diffusing the benefits of the institution 
among our citizens, a committee be appointed, to report on the expediency of 
establishing a Lyceum in this city, and if such measure is deemed expedient, 
to report on the means of carrying it into effect. 

Voted, that the former committee, with the addition of two members, be 
appointed for the object proposed in the third resolution. 

Dr. J. G. Steverzon and Dr. H. Robinzon were then added to the com- 
mittee. 

Voted, that the publication of the report and resolutions in the several news- 
papers of the state be requested. 

Voted, that when this meeting adjourns it shall be to meet at such time as 
the above named committee may appoint. Adjourned. 

CHARLES LOWELL, Chairman. 

Grorce H. Snevxuine, Secretary. 


* Arrangements have been made by this gentleman for furnishing Lyceums with specimens 
in mineralogy, and such articles of apparatus, &c. as are required for familiar experiments 
and illustrations. Orders from a distance will be attended to by him, if addressed to Josiah 
Holbrook, Boston. 
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EDUCATION IN NEW JERSEY. 


Extracts from a letter to the Editor,* dated 
. ‘ Princeton, NV. J., October 20, 1828. 


«Jt will doubtless gratify you to learn, that efforts are making in this State, 
by the friends of education, to induce our legislature at their approaching 
session, which will commence on the sets Me og h instant, to devise and put 
in operation an efficient system of common schools. Hitherto nothing has been 
done by our legislature to promote education, excepting the accumulation 
of a school fund, during the last ten years, which now amounts to somewhat 
more than two hundred and twenty thousand dollars, and the granting of per- 
mission to the people of the several towns to tax themselves for the purpose of 
raising money lor supporting schools. 

‘Many of the friends of education begin to think that it is time for our 
legislature to make appropriations from the interest of the school fund, and the 
bank tax which is now annually added to it, and which combined amount to 
something like twenty-two thousand dollars. It is believed that twenty thou- 
sand dollars granted annually from the State treasury to the several towns, 
upon the condition that they raise in addition, twice as much themselves, will 

ive all the stimulus that is desirable from pecuniary aid. Twenty thousand 

ollars a year will be as much to our population of not more than three hundred 
thousand, as one hundred thousand dollars are to the population of New York, 
which cannot be much less than one million five hundred thousand. 

* Whether we shall succeed remains to be ascertained.t Very few, if any, 
of our legislators have made themselves acquainted with the school systems of 
New York and New England, and the people are greatly afraid of being 
taxed. It is difficult to persuade them that they do now pay more, and gain 
less good, than they will upon the proposed plan. They, as well! as our legis- 
lators, need light on this subject.’ 


NOTICES. 


A History of the State of New-York, from the First Discovery 
of the Country to the Present Time. By F.S. Eastman. Designed 
for the use of Schools and for Families. New-York. E. Bliss, 


The history of each State in the Union would evidently form an instructive 
and useful book to its own schools, as well as to adult readers in every part 
of the country. We are happy to seé an attempt to supply the State of New 
York with this important aid to the objects of education, and not less to the 
diffusion of popular intelligence. 

The accuracy of the historical statements embodied in this volume we would 
leave to the investigation of those who are more competent to decide than our- 
selves. But of the plan and arrangement of the volume, as designed to facilitate 
instruction, we feel at liberty to speak, and in terms of warm commendation, 


* For the information communicated in this letter we feel much indebted te 
the writer. It came to hand, however, too late for our last number; and somo 
additional intelligence mentioned in the letter has failed of reaching us.—Eb. 

t Through some mistake, we presume, no further information has been for- 
bs ym > - 
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The first three chapteis are judiciously devoted to an account of the natural 
raphy of the vast territory embraced within the limits of the State of New 
Fork. The history is then commenced, and, divided into suitable periods, is 
brought down to the date of the completion of the Erie canal. Some general 
statistic views of great interest, are added; and the volume closes in 4 very 
a riate manner with biographical sketches of several distinguished men. 
PP his book, we have no doubt, will prove a popular one in the State of whose 
history it treats. It will form a useful reading book for classes in all sorts of 
schools, and will give a salutary direction to the pursuits and habits of the 
young, wherever itis read with interest. 


The Child’s Primer, or First Book for Primary Schools. 
By J. Lamb. Burlington. Chauncey Goodrich. 1828. 


A simple little manual like this, has been a desideratum for elementary 
schools. Worcester’s Primer, of which notice was taken in an early number 
of the Journal, is, in some respects, excellently adapted to supply this want. 
But although it possesses many fine advantages, and most of these original in 
their character, it fails Re, ~ of carrying young pupils far enough, when it 
is used in primary schools. The Franklin Primer, when taken up immedi- 
ately after Worcester’s, furnishes, perhaps, all that is wanted previous to the 
Spelling Book. But the two books are seldom used, we believe, in connexion. 

A little volume that would give the valuable features of each of these works, 
and go over the ground embraced in both, would be a useful aid to elementary 
instruction. The Child’s Primer will, on the whole, suit this purpose; though 
in it there is still room for improvement. The typography needs a thorough 
revision. The ‘new names’ of the letters (by which the author intends their 
powers or sounds,—as mentioned by the Edgeworths, and fully carried out in 
the system of Fulton and Knight of Edinburgh, Angus of Glasgow, &c.) will 
need much explanation, if the author would avoid puzzling the generality of 
country schoolmasters, not to speak of schoolmistresses. 

The introductory ‘sections’ of syllables will cor-e more naturally ana easily 
to the child, if placed after the reading lessons, in short portions, as they happen 
to occur in the reading, or can be linedueed by way of analogies to those 
syllables which compose the words of each lesson. 

We must say—but briefly, tor our present space will not admit explanation— 
some of the author’s corrections of phraseology are too critical for good taste or 
fair idiomatic expression, 

In other respects this primer seems very well suited to the existing condition 
of the primary schools of New England. 


BOOK FOR INFANT SCHOOLS. 


We are gratified to learn that Mr Holbrook, (the founder of the Lyceum,) 
has in press a little work, which is designated to teach and illustrate the 
various terms commonly used, in describing the forms of objects. It is accom- 


panied by a few cheap and plain models of solids, intended to furnish play and 
occcupation and instruction in combination. The whole is meant to be used 
after manner described in the lessons of Mr Wilderspin of the Spitalfields 
Infant School, London. 
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